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Practical Methods of Increasing 
Productivity 
in Manufacturing Industries 


One of the most urgent needs of the world is a larger output of 
goods and services to raise living standards now and to provide the 
capital equipment that will keep them rising in the future. It is 
becoming more and more widely realised that if this need is to be 
met the world’s productive resources must be used more effectively 
than they are at present. This problem of raising productivity is 
therefore a central preoccupation of the International Labour Organtsa- 
tion. It was discussed in general terms by the International Labour 
Conference in 1950, several of the I.L.O. Industrial Committees are 
taking an active interest in it and practical assistance in raising 
productivity in particular industries is being given by I.L.O. technical 
assistance missions in underdeveloped countries. 

Many of the specific problems involved in raising productivity 
are common to a wide range of industries. With a view to securing 
expert guidance on these problems, a Meeting of Experts on Produc- 
tivity in Manufacturing Industries was held under the auspices of 
the I.L.0. in Geneva in December 1952. The Meeting, which included 
16 experts from 13 countries (listed below in Appendix II) adopted 
unanimously a comprehensive set of conclusions on practical methods 
of increasing productivity in manufacturing industries. 

These conclusions, which are set out below, have since been 
considered by the Governing Body of the I.L.O. With a view to 
ensuring that they will receive the widest possible circulation among 
all whose initiative and co-operation can contribute to the raising of 
productivity, the Governing Body authorised their communication to 
Governments with the request that they be brought to the attention of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, productivity centres and other 
interested bodies; it has also authorised their communication to the 
International Labour Conference (at its 36th Session in June 1953), 
to inter-governmental organisations concerned with the raising of 
productivity and to the International Committee of Scientific Manage- 
ment. 
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Conclusions of the Meeting of Experts 


INTRODUCTION 


1. In the broadest sense, the problem of raising productivity 
is the problem of making more efficient use of resources in general 
—of using them to produce as much wealth as possible at the lowest 
possible real cost. 


2. Higher productivity provides opportunities for raising the 

general standard of living, including opportunities for— 

(a) larger supplies both of consumer goods and of capital goods 
at lower costs and lower prices ; 

(6) higher real earnings ; 

(c) improvements in working and living conditions, including 
shorter hours of work ; and 

(da) in general, a strengthening of the economic foundations of 
human well-being. 


3. In order to ensure that higher productivity does in fact 
lead to higher standards of living, it is of the utmost importance— 
(a) that the benefits of higher productivity should be equitably 
distributed among capital, labour and consumers ; and 

(b) that the demand for goods and services should be maintained 
at a sufficiently high level and that adequate measures should 
be taken to prevent higher productivity from leading to 
unemployment. In countries where employment opportunities 
are limited by scarcity of capital, special attention needs to be 
devoted to the problem of ensuring an adequate rate of capital 
formation. 


These are matters both of social justice and of economic necessity ; 
failure to distribute widely the benefits of higher productivity and 
to maintain demand and employment would mean that the condi- 
tions for continuing increases in productivity would not exist. 


4. It is also of the greatest importance that there should be a 
free and strong trade-union movement within a regime which 
ensures fullest freedom for the exercise by it of collective bargain- 
ing rights on an equal footing with employers and/or their organi- 
sations. 

5. The achievement of higher productivity calls for action on 


the part of Governments, employers and workers. Governments 
have a responsibility for creating conditions favourable to higher 
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productivity by promoting a balanced programme of economic 
development, and by adopting appropriate economic and social 
policies concerning such matters as foreign trade, capital formation, 
monopolistic practices, the assurance of adequate supplies of raw 
materials, monetary and fiscal conditions, the development of 
efficient employment services, health, housing, scientific research 
and education. While primary responsibility for action to raise 
productivity in individual undertakings rests with management, 
the active co-operation of workers and their representatives is 
indispensable. Success in obtaining the co-operation of workers in 
measures to raise productivity is itself a test of the quality of 
management, but depends also upon trade-union leadership. 


6. Action designed to raise productivity may encounter resist- 
ance to change on the part of any or all of the various groups 
working in an undertaking. Such resistance is one of the major 
problems in the field of productivity, and action to overcome it 
must be based on a careful examination of the particular situation 
and an understanding of the reasons for such resistance. 


7. For the purpose of this statement of conclusions, the term 
“ productivity ” is used throughout to signify the ratio between 
output and input in a plant, an industry or an economy as a whole. 
This ratio can be expressed in terms of different input factors, such 
as labour, capital or raw material. For several reasons, including 
greater availability of manpower data, labour (man-hours, man-days 
or man-years) is frequently used as the denominator in this ratio. 
Although it has limitations, this ratio has much value for practical 
purposes. But the changes in productivity revealed by this ratio 
may be, and often are, influenced by changes in machinery, equip- 
ment, plant organisation and raw materials, as well as by changes 
in the quantity and quality of labour. It is highly important in 
analysing productivity changes to keep all such factors in mind, 
since they all affect final cost figures. 


8. Statistical measurements and comparisons of productivity 
can be of great value as pointers to the action that may need to 
be taken in order to raise productivity in particular plants or 
industries, and attention is drawn to the desirability of developing 
and making use of uniform techniques for the measurement of 
productivity. 


9. Conditions vary greatly from country to country, from 
industry to industry and from plant to plant. While the con- 
clusions which follow therefore apply in varying degrees in different 
circumstances, it is important that in every case all practicable 
action should be taken to raise productivity. 
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Part I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


10. Higher productivity calls for concerted efforts on the 
part of members of all groups engaged directly or indirectly in 
production. Such efforts may require in some cases far-reaching 
changes in the attitudes of all concerned. Full co-operation on 
the part of all groups can be expected only in a society which 
accepts principles of social justice, and in which it is recognised 
that the fundamental purpose of industry is to serve the needs 
of society as a whole. 


11. Where machinery exists for co-operation between employers 
and workers, it should be used to the fullest possible extent for 
the purposes of promoting higher productivity. Where such 
machinery does not exist in a given industry, consideration should 
be given to its establishment at the national, regional or plant 
level. 


12. Where it is possible and appropriate to do so, there are 
advantages in discussing at the level of the industry, or at regional 
levels, such matters as arrangements for the sharing of the results 
of increased productivity and the safeguards to be applied for the 
well-being of workers and the continuing efficiency of the under- 
takings in the industry, since such discussions may make pos- 
sible some measure of uniformity in the application throughout 
an industry of techniques for raising productivity. 


13. In order that, wherever possible, measures taken to pro- 
mote higher productivity shall have the support and understand- 
ing of workers and their representatives, appropriate arrangements 
should be made at the level of the undertaking, by which— 


(a) if general principles have been discussed at the level of the 
industry or at the regional level, as envisaged in paragraph 12 
above, their application in the particular undertaking should 
be examined, and opportunity should be given for detailed 
explanation, comments and suggestions ; 


(6) where no machinery exists at the industry or regional level, 
matters such as those envisaged in paragraph 12 above should 
be examined, explained and discussed at the plant level. 


14. Representatives of employers and workers and/or their 
organisations should be consulted by Governments on national 
policies designed to promote higher productivity. Consideration 
should be given to setting up national productivity centres or 
similar organisations, where none yet exist, to serve as centres of 
information and research, and in certain circumstances to co- 
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ordinate national efforts to promote higher productivity ; these 
should be under the control of boards or committees on which 
employers’ and workers’ organisations are equally represented. 
Co-operation between national productivity centres or productivity 
committees on matters of common interest should also be encour- 
aged. Where it is appropriate, consideration should be given to 
the establishment of joint committees, or centres for research 
and information, for the promotion of productivity in individual 
industries. 


15. The share of workers in the benefits of higher productivity 
may take the form in part of higher wages, in part of lower prices 
for the goods produced, and in part of better working conditions, 
including shorter hours, social services, and workers’ housing. 
Increases in wages and improvements in working conditions made 
possible by higher productivity should be determined, wherever 
possible, by collective agreements. The manner in which the 
increased wealth yielded by higher productivity is devoted to 
providing these various benefits will depend upon the varying 
circumstances of different countries. While the workers directly 
connected with increases in productivity should benefit, considera- 
tion should also be given to workers in other industries where an 
increase in productivity may at the moment not be possible to 
the same extent. Social equity demands that consideration should 
also be given to industrial and social groups who may for various 
reasons not be in a position to press their claims. Such groups 
include supervisory, technical and other staff. 


16. In taking measures to increase productivity in his under- 
taking the employer should take into account as far as is practic- 
able the human problems raised by technological change. 


17. It is desirable that government research and operating 
agencies in the labour field should have the closest possible con- 
tacts both with industry and with vocational and other training 
establishments, and should be in a position to collect and analyse 
such statistical and other data as will make possible reliable 
studies of trends in the employment situation on which estimates 
of available supplies of manpower, of future requirements for 
different kinds of skill, and of the need for labour mobility can be 
based. 


18. Improvements in equipment and techniques change the 
nature of employment opportunities and may make it necessary 
for some workers to change their jobs. Measures to increase pro- 
ductivity should therefore be accompanied by measures to protect 
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the interests of any workers who may lose their jobs or be threatened 
with loss of jobs. In particular— 


(a) Governments should accept continuing responsibility for the 
implementation of policies designed to maintain high and 
stable levels of employment ; 


(6) measures should be taken, in accordance, where possible, 
with agreed procedures, to keep to a minimum the number 
of workers who may lose their jobs and to assist the re-employ- 
ment of displaced workers. Such measures should include— 

(i) advance planning by employers of changes in industrial 
processes or equipment, and advance notification of dis- 
placements expected to result therefrom ; consideration 
should also be given to reducing or suspending new 
recruitment with a view to retaining redundant workers 
until sufficient jobs become available for them as the 
result of normal labour turnover ; 

(ii) the granting by employers of preference to displaced 
workers in the filling of vacancies, with due regard to 
efficiency, good conduct and seniority ; 

(iii) the provision, where appropriate, of vocational guidance, 
training and retraining facilities ; 

(iv) improvements, where necessary, in employment service 
organisation, designed to ensure that information regard- 
ing suitable vacancies is promptly made available to all 
who need such information ; 

(v) measures to promote the geographical mobility of labour, 
such as, where appropriate, removal grants and pro- 
grammes for the construction of workers’ houses ; 


(c) measures should be taken through unemployment insurance 
schemes or in other ways to protect the living standards of 
workers who may lose their jobs. 


19. Although considerable progress has been made in recent 
years, there is an urgent need for further experiment, investiga- 
tion and research into the influence of the various factors affect- 
ing productivity. This work may be undertaken, according to 
circumstances, on an international, national, industry or plant 
basis, and may require close collaboration between people drawn 
from various backgrounds and scientific disciplines. Irrespective 
of the auspices under which such research is conducted, it should 
be planned with the full co-operation of representatives of both 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. This co-operation should 
facilitate the acceptance and application of the results of research. 
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20. In order that the most effective means of increasing pro- 
ductivity should be made widely known and applied where practic- 
able, it is essential that there should be a free exchange of informa- 
tion between countries, industries and undertakings. In addition 
to the use of the usual media of communication—newspapers, 
periodicals and other publications, films, filmstrips, etc.—the 
increasing practice of exchanging information by means of personal 
contacts should be encouraged. Attention is drawn particularly 
to the value of study visits of groups or teams representative of 
the undertaking, industry or country concerned. 


21. In countries which are underdeveloped either economically 
or in terms of industrial relations, considerable help in the introduc- 
tion of techniques for raising productivity, including many of those 
referred to in this statement of conclusions, can be given by the 
International Labour Organisation, other specialised agencies and 
the United Nations under the provisions of their Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Programme. It is accordingly recommended that 
in seeking to increase productivity in their manufacturing indus- 
tries, those countries should make the fullest use of this assistance. 


Part II, MEASURES TO PROMOTE PRODUCTIVITY 
WITHIN UNDERTAKINGS 


22. Subject to what has been said above concerning action by 
Governments and action at the level of the industry, the raising 
of productivity depends primarily on action taken at the level of 
the undertaking. 


23. Primary responsibility for action to raise productivity in 
individual undertakings rests with management, 


24. No effort to increase productivity can succeed without 
good relations between management and the workers concerned 
and their representatives, and measures should be taken by them 
to promote such relations. 


25. Increased productivity in the undertaking calls for action 
in three main fields : 
organisation and control of production ; 
personnel policy ; and 
plant and equipment. 
The action to be taken in these fields will vary in accordance with 


the economic position of the undertaking. Even when it is not 
possible to make substantial changes in equipment, it will always 
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be possible to use fully and efficiently the means available, on the 
one hand, for the continuous improvement of organisation and 
methods and, on the other hand, for the active participation of 
all personnel in efforts to increase productivity. 


Organisation and Control of Production. 


26. Every effort should be made to achieve a greater degree of— 


(a) simplification : the process of reducing the number of types and 
varieties of product made ; 

(b) standardisation : the process of organising agreement on (1) a 
standard for a particular product, range of products, or 
procedure, and (2) the application of that standard. A standard 
is a definition with reference to performance, quality, composi- 
tion, dimensions or method of manufacture or testing ; 

(c) specialisation : the devoting of particular productive resources 
exclusively to the manufacture of a narrow range of products.* 


27. The raising of productivity requires an examination of the 
general organisation of the undertaking and a clear definition of 
the lines of authority and responsibility. The advantages of 
adopting a form of organisation which permits specialisation of 
functions, together with adequate co-ordination, have been recog- 
nised increasingly in large establishments and organisations. 


28. Attention should be given to work-study techniques, 
including method study and work measurement, as a means of 
improving the organisation of work and simplifying processes and, in 
suitable cases, as a basis for systems of payment by results. Care 
should be exercised in interpreting the results obtained by these 
techniques. The agreement and participation of workers are 
essential for the successful application of such techniques. 


29. Careful attention should be devoted to production plan- 
ning and control in order (a) to ensure that materials and com- 
ponent parts are available when and where they are required; 
(b) to reduce as much as possible the time when machines are idle; 
and (c) to ensure that workers are neither overworked nor left idle. 


30. In applying work study and production control every effort 
should be made to simplify works processes and thereby to effect 
economies in labour, equipment and materials. 


31. Design and planning staff should be kept informed of the 
cost and performance of the various items of equipment and 


1 Cf. ANGLO-AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PropucTivity : Simplification in 
Industry (London, 1949), p. 2. 
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materials used, so that they may be better able to devise the most 
economical methods and tool designs. There is often scope for 
closer co-operation with users when products are being designed. 


32. There should be the closest co-operation and interchange 
of information between the departments responsible for design, 
planning and production, in order to establish maximum efficiency 
in labour utilisation and plant installation. 


33. In many undertakings it will be found highly advantageous 
to establish a development department. This should have con- 
stantly in mind the possibility of improvements in plant design and 
operation. It should co-ordinate any suggestions and ideas for 
improving works processes. It has special opportunities in the 
fields of machine control and the flow of material through the 
undertaking. 


34. Careful attention should be devoted to costing and budget- 
ary controls designed to provide management with (a) accurate 
information about unit costs, (6) the means to control expenditure 
properly and to correct failings and shortcomings by comparing 
results actually achieved with budget forecasts, and (c) guidance 
in planning for the future. 


35. Special attention should be given to raw materials and to 
marketing policies. In particular, reorganisation of the methods 
of distribution and a study of markets may be necessary in order 
to ensure an outlet for increased production. 


36. Undertakings can operate at optimum efficiency only when 
regular work schedules can be maintained. The following points 
are emphasised : 

(a) Governmental policies designed to maintain high and stable 
levels of income and employment can play an important part 
in promoting a fuller utilisation of capacity. 

(b) It is of the highest importance that public authorities should 
avoid unnecessary irregularity in the timing and placing of 
their orders. 

(c) Manufacturers may sometimes be able, through marketing 
policies or price differentials, or in other ways, to reduce seasonal 
and other fluctuations in the demand for their products. 

(da) Better planning of production schedules may also help to 
reduce irregularities in production arising from seasonal and 
other fluctuations. 


37. In cases where adequate markets exist, where supplies of 
materials and of labour are sufficient and where overhead costs 
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represent a substantial proportion of total costs of production, the 
possibilities of increasing production by working a larger number 
of shifts should be studied. 


38. In the establishment of new plants or branches, careful 
consideration should be given to the relative advantages, from the 
point of view of productivity, of alternative localities. Factors 
requiring attention include the availability of different kinds of 
labour, transport, power and raw materials. In some countries 
regional or national planning makes an important contribution to 
a sound and balanced location of industry. 


Personnel Policy. 


39. In order to improve the application by executive and 
supervisory staff of sound policies and efficient techniques concern- 
ing personnel matters within an undertaking, management should 
consider the appointment of qualified personnel officers and, where 
the size of the undertaking permits, the organising of personnel 
departments or services. 


40. With a view to ensuring that the most effective use is 
made of the services of all members of the working force in the 
establishment and that employees are engaged on jobs which they 
can perform efficiently and with satisfaction to themselves, atten- 
tion should be given by management to improving the methods 
used for the selection and placement of members of the undertaking 
and the follow-up procedures designed to review their progress and 
adjustment to their jobs. 


41. The practice of giving brief induction courses or orientation 
courses to new employees in industry, designed to give them an 
understanding of the undertaking in which they work and of their 
own place in it, is spreading and is to be commended. 


42. Foremen and supervisors can make specially important 
contributions to higher productivity. They constitute the principal 
link between higher management, scientists and engineers on the 
one hand and operatives on the other. It is of fundamental 
importance that they should be kept informed of, should under- 
stand and should be able to explain the policies and programmes 
of higher management. Steps should be taken to ensure that they 
are carefully selected and are fully represented, either directly or 
through their organisations, in any machinery which is established 
in the undertaking. 


43. In order to ensure that skilled workers are not required 
to spend any considerable proportion of their time on work for 
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which their special skills are not required, attention should be 
given to the possibility of servicing such workers more effectively, 
whether by mechanical means or by providing more unskilled 
assistance. 


44. Wherever there is a shortage of skilled labour, attention 
should be given to the proper training of skilled workers through 
apprenticeship or other bona fide training programmes and to the 
possibility of simplifying work methods with a view to increasing 
the proportion of work which can be done by semi-skilled operative 
labour. At the same time opportunities should be provided for 
non-skilled workers to acquire the skills needed for the performance 
of such operations. 


45. Education and vocational training can make a major 
contribution to higher productivity. Special attention is drawn to 
the following points : 


(a) The organisation of educational and vocational training 
activities requires foresight in estimating both present and 
future trends in requirements for different categories of workers 
and different kinds of skill. 

(6) Management’s capacity to discharge its responsibilities for 
raising productivity can be increased by means of appropriate 
training designed to promote “ productivity consciousness ” 
based on a thorough understanding of the basic principles and 
the social objectives and implications of techniques for raising 
productivity. 

(c) Much of the initiative for making specific proposals and for 
applying specific measures for raising productivity must come 
from scientists, engineers, technicians and industrial relations 
and personnel officers employed in industry. There is an acute 
shortage of persons trained in the principles and techniques of 
industrial engineering and organisation, and a great need for 
expanding facilities for their training. In this connection 
universities and technical colleges can make an important 
contribution and should, where necessary in order to meet 
this need, introduce or expand courses in industrial organis- 
ation and industrial engineering. 

(d) There is growing recognition of the cardinal importance of 
adequate training for foremen and supervisors not only in 
their technical and administrative duties but also, and perhaps 
especially, in the principles of human relations, since it is of 
the highest importance that there should be mutual confidence 
and friendly relations between supervisors and their personnel. 
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(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(1) 


Systems of basic training for skilled workers should not be 
unduly specialised. They should aim at imparting general 
information and cultivating general interests and abilities of 
value in a variety of actual working conditions. Systems of 
basic training should be supplemented and completed by other 
types of training designed to develop specialised skills and to 
facilitate the promotion of workers to positions of greater 
responsibility and skill. 


The necessity for training semi-skilled worers, as distinct 
from skilled workers, is more and more widely recognised. 
Experience has shown that the time required to learn a job 
can often be shortened, the number of failures reduced and the 
process of learning converted into a more satisfying experience 
if adequate instruction for semi-skilled workers is provided. 


Special training programmes may be needed in undertakings 
or industries where measures to raise productivity are in 
process of application, in order to enable workers to adapt 
their skills to changes in production techniques or equipment 
or to facilitate the re-employment of displaced workers or 
workers threatened with displacement. 


It may be desirable, particularly for establishments which are 
not familiar with modern techniques for increasing productiv- 
ity, to put into operation programmes to increase productivity 
which require training in these techniques in the first place for 
supervisory personnel and subsequently for all personnel ; for 
this purpose it will be necessary to give special training to 
selected members of the supervisory personnel who will be 
responsible for the programme. It is important that the 
action of those responsible for such programmes be effectively 
supported by management. It is recommended that such pro- 
grammes be co-ordinated at the industrial or regional level. 
Use may be made in this connection of the centres or other 
similar agencies referred to in paragraph 14, where these exist. 


Where industrial consultants are employed in an undertaking 
to introduce work-study or industrial engineering principles, 
or where such techniques are to be introduced by the industrial 
engineering department of the firm, the advantages of training 
a workers’ representative from the outset of the work-study 
process should be given the most favourable consideration as 
a further guarantee that workers’ interests will be protected. 
This practice is common in some countries and industries ; 

the firm concerned maintains the normal cacntngs of the 
workers’ representative. 
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46. Training Within Industry, commonly known as T.W.L., 
has proved of great practical value in many undertakings. It is 
recommended that all undertakings should adopt some system of 
this nature, adapted to the conditions of each country, with special 
emphasis on the development of job simplification. 


47. The introduction and development of industrial engineering 
is not regarded as a substitute for the normal process of wage 
negotiation between trade unions and management at the plant, 
regional or industry level. It is therefore emphasised that trade 
unions should, where practicable, have fully trained personnel 
on their staff capable of exercising the function of negotiation as 
experts independent of management. 


48. Procedures and practices regarding promotion and upgrad- 
ing should be such as to give workers full opportunities of access 
to higher grades and to encourage them to put forth their best 
efforts. These procedures and practices should be known to every 
employee and made manifest by both example and precept. 
Opportunities for applying for such positions as charge-hand, 
assistant foreman or foreman should be publicised within the 
undertaking before recourse is had to outside recruitment. Some 
undertakings have found it appropriate to hold open competitions 
for these and other positions. In considering qualifications for 
upgrading, consideration should be given to the abilities to appreci- 
ate human values and maintain good relationships with fellow 
workers. 


49. In view of the fact that in all industries methods and 
systems of remuneration have a great influence on output and 
on productivity, particular attention should be given to such 
methods and systems. The Meeting did not discuss in detail the 
question of payment by results, this subject having been dealt 
with by the Meeting of Experts on Systems of Payment by Results 
convened by the International Labour Organisation in April 1951. 
Attention is drawn to the statement of General Principles con- 
cerning the Use of Systems of Payment by Results adopted at 
this earlier Meeting, which is reproduced as an appendix to 
the present document. 


50. In the determination of wages, attention should be given 
to the desirability, subject to the payment of adequate remunera- 
tion to the lower-paid workers, of maintaining such differentials 
between the wages of supervisory, skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers as will provide them with adequate incentives. 


51. Attention should be paid to the desirability of making 
the system of wage payment as simple as possible and of explain- 
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ing it clearly ; it is important in the interests of higher produc- 
tivity that workers should understand the system in use, and should 
be able to check their own production and wages. 


52. In addition to other incentives which may be provided to 
encourage higher productivity, it may be desirable to provide 
special incentives for the saving of materials. 


53. The knowledge and experience which workers have of 
actual working conditions, of materials, equipment and handling, 
are of great value. Full advantage should be taken of this know- 
ledge and experience. Favourable consideration should be given 
to the institution of suggestion schemes under which suitable 
payments are made of amounts reasonably related to the benefit 
accruing to the undertaking as a result of suggestions received. 
Valuable results have been. obtained by associating suggestion 
schemes with programmes for training workers in methods of 
increasing productivity and by encouraging them to formulate 
suggestions on specified points. 


54. Attention should be given to the importance of good phy- 
sical working conditions—plant layout, cleanliness, tidiness, light- 
ing, heating, ventilation, etc.—and of welfare facilities in the 
building up of a contented, stable and efficient labour force. Where 
no. adequate provision for consultation and co-operation between 
employers and workers on welfare matters exists, either through 
legislation or through collective agreements, measures should be 
taken to provide for such consultation and co-operation. 


55. Vigorous measures to promote safety and health should be 
regarded as an essential part of any programme to raise pro- 
ductivity. In plants of sufficient size there should be a full-time 
safety officer ; in smaller plants there should be an officer who, 
as a recognised part of his duties, assumes responsibility for safety 
work and regularly devotes a part of his time to discharging this 
responsibility. Efforts should be made to promote “ safety con- 
sciousness ” and safe working methods throughout the plant by 
all available means, and workers’ representatives should partici- 
pate in such efforts. 


56. While the foregoing suggestions cover women workers as 
well as men, special consideration should be given to the specific 
problems concerning women workers, in order, inter alia, to pro- 
mote an efficient distribution of the labour force and to afford— 


(a) to all women workers the opportunity of performing efficient 
service suitable to their aptitude and ability ; 
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(b) to women workers with domestic responsibilities, conditions 
of employment which facilitate the performance of their 
domestic obligations. 


Special measures may in certain cases be necessary in such fields 
as social services, health, welfare, selection and training. 


Plant and Equipment. 


57. Management should have constantly in mind the question 
of whether the installation of new capital equipment is needed 
or whether satisfactory improvement can be effected by modifica- 
tion of existing equipment or improvisation. 

58. In plants where machinery is inadequate or obsolete a 
high priority should be given to the task of extending and moderni- 
sing mechanical equipment. Great care should be devoted to the 
selection of equipment of the type most appropriate for the pur- 
pose in hand and to the adaptation of equipment and techniques 
to local conditions so as to promote the best use of available capital 
in combination with the full utilisation of other resources. In this 
connection, liaison between manufacturers using machinery and 
those who make it offers substantial scope for raising productivity. 


59. Efficient handling of materials is an important factor in 
raising productivity. Economies in this field may be achieved 
through (a) carefully planned layout, ensuring a proper sequence 
of operations, and (b) mechanisation of handling to the maximum 
degree practicable. There is considerable scope for ingenuity in 
using the materials available for handling equipment to the best 
advantage. The modernisation of equipment should often start in 
this field. 

60. There is often considerable scope for saving labour at 
relatively little expense through the mechanisation of auxiliary 
equipment, for example, the use of powered hand tools. 


61. Special care should be devoted to the maintenance of 
machinery, emphasis being placed on preventive maintenance. 
There should be well-planned maintenance schedules and specialisa- 
tion of maintenance functions. In some large undertakings good 
results have been obtained by decentralising maintenance staff, 
integrating it in the production services, and leaving maintenance 
workers subject to directives from the maintenance engineers on 
technical matters only. 


62. Higher productivity requires the development and the 
maintaining of a correct balance in the productive capacities of 
different departments in order to avoid bottlenecks. 
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Appendix I. Conclusions Adopted by the Meeting of Experts on Systems 
of Payment by Results (Geneva, 1951) + 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES CONCERNING THE USE OF SYSTEMS 
OF PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


Introduction 


1. It is now generally recognised that a steady increase in the 
productivity of labour is an essential condition for assuring a higher 
standard of living “o all classes of the population and notably to wage 
earners. 


2. This conception has given a new significance to systems of 
payment by results. To the extent that such systems can be effectively 
applied they will help to ensure increased production and thereby 
promote the general welfare. 


3. It must be recognised at the outset, however, that the essential 
object—the general welfare—can be achieved only where systems of 
payment by results are developed and applied with the agreement of 
the workers and in an atmosphere of good industrial relations. It is also 
necessary that the systems should be adapted to the conditions peculiar 
to each industry and country concerned and that they should include 
definite safeguards designed to protect the interests of the workers. 


4. The methods to be followed in the introduction and application 
of systems of payment by results should wherever possible be the subject 
of collective bargaining between the employers and workers concerned. 


5. Where systems of payment by results have in the past been 

introduced by employers with the sole object of reducing the cost of 

roduction and without the agreement of the workers, disputes and 
hostility on the part of workers have often resulted. 


6. In countries or industries where the workers have secured ade- 
quate safeguards against the abuses which formerly occurred in the 
application of these systems, this hostility has gradually been replaced 
in most cases by a more or less formal acceptance. 


7. The introduction of systems of payment by results in any industry 
must be viewed in perspective as one part of a programme aimed at 
raising output, improving productivity and reducing costs by all avail- 
able means for the purpose of making — increased earnings and 
higher general standards of living. ile systems of payment by 
results may constitute only part of such a programme and the great 
majority of manual and non-manual workers are still paid on a time 
basis, a high percentage of workers are paid by results in many individual 


1 As is noted in paragraph 49 above, the Meeting of ae on Produc- 
tivity in Manufacturing Industries did not discuss in detail the question of 
poset by results, since this subject had been dealt with by the I.L.O. 

eeting of Experts on Systems of Payment by Results in April 1951. The 
Meeting of Experts on Productivity in Manufacturing Industries decided, 
however, to draw attention to the conclusions adopted by the Meeting of 
Experts on Systems of Payment by Results and to append these conclusions 
to its own report for convenience of reference. 
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firms and industries, and the introduction of such systems has con- 
tributed effectively to the raising of productivity in many cases. 


8. Within this framework, the immediate object of systems of 
payment by results is to provide workers with a financial incentive to 
improve their individual or group effectiveness or performance within 
reasonable limits. 


9. The “ results” which should be taken as the basis of payment 
under a system of payment by results will depend in each case upon 
the relative economic importance of such factors as output, quality. 
machine utilisation and material e which are direct y under the 
influence of the individual or group of workers concerned. 


10. A system of payment by results will yield its full benefits only 
if all possible steps are taken before and during its application to 
improve the production process, the layout of the plant and equipment 
and the production control procedures. 


11. In many undertakings, systems of payment by results are 
applied only to manual work. Technological developments are, however, 
continually increasing the proportion and importance of technical and 
clerical workers and it is desirable to consider systems of payment by 
results or other measures which are appropriate to this growing section 
of the working force. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Systems of Payment by Results 


12. It is generally recognised that in a wide range of industries 
systems of payment by results which are well-adapted to the production 
processes and organisation of the plants concerned, which are installed 
after thorough investigation of the relevant factors and which are 
introduced and operated in accordance with the principles set out in 
paragraphs 28-42 below, can yield the following benefits : 

(a) They can make a substantial contribution to the raising of produc- 
tivity, to lower costs of production and to increased earnings for 
the workers. 

(6) In general, less direct supervision is required to maintain reasonable 
levels of output than under payment by time, and attention can 
be focused more on quality and on the factors affecting output. 

(c) Workers are encouraged to pay more attention to reducing lost 
time and to make more effective use of their equipment, although 
this latter advantage may be offset to some extent by the increased 
wear and tear on such equipment. 

(d) In most cases, systems of payment by results, if accompanied by 
improved organisation and work measurement, enable labour costs 
to be estimated more accurately than under payment by time and 
so facilitate the application of modern systems of standard costing 
and budgetary control. 


13. On.the other hand, past experience has shown that if adequate 
precautions are not taken, systems of payment by results may have 
the following disadvantages : 


1 The term “ payment by results ” has been used by the experts to cover 
all systems under which wages are related directly to some measurement 
of the work done by the individual worker or group of workers. The term 
consequently does not include such methods of remuneration as profit- 
sharing, workers’ stock participation, seniority allowances, bonuses for 
length of service, the “ proportional wage ”’, and so on. 
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(a) Unless suitable inspection procedures or other appropriate measures 
are used, such systems often lead to a deterioration in the quality 
of the product. Additional expense is involved in the application 
of an adequate system of quality control. 

(b) If the task is set too high or there is a low guaranteed minimum 
wage the health, efficiency and morale of the workers may be 
adversely affected. 

(c) The risk of accidents may be increased as the result of an increased 
pace of work or of a tendency on the F sac of the workers, under the 
stimulus of an incentive scheme, to disregard security regulations. 

(d) Inaccurate rate-setting under an incentive scheme or wide differ- 
ences in the ability or capacity of employees working in close proxim- 
ity may lead to large differences in earnings and to ill-feeling 
between workers. 

(e) Wide differences in the ability or capacity of workers paid on a 
group output basis may also lead to ill-feeling. 

(f) Additional expense is involved in employing the sagas required 
to install and administer a system of payment by results ; and in 
some cases this expense may be out of proportion to the potential 
savings in costs. 

(g) Unless there are appropriate guarantees, workers may tend to 
oppose the introduction of new machinery or methods or other 

anges in conditions of production which would necessitate a 
ta of the job because of a fear that their earnings may be 
reduced. 


14. On balance, it would —_ that in many industries or under- 
takings and for large groups of operations, well ones systems of 
payment by results, introduced with the agreement of the workers in 
accordance with conditions in the country concerned and accompanied 
by appropriate safeguards for the workers, can yield advantages to all 
oieaek Many of these advantages will result from the work study 
which is required to enable a system of payment by results to function 
smoothly and successfully. 


Scope for the Application of Systems of Payment by Results 


15. The available information shows that, although systems of 
payment by results are in general use in certain important industries, 
= great majority of workers throughout the world continue to be paid 

y time. 


16. Systems of payment by results are difficult to apply and payment 
by time is particularly well suited to— 

(a) industries in which measurement of individual or group output is 
rendered difficult or impossible either by technical considerations 
or by psychological circumstances which might be prejudicial to 
output ; 

() industries in which the control of quality is necessary and is 
articularly difficult, or in the case of certain classes of workers, the 
igh quality and precision of whose work is of prime importance ; 

an 

(c) industries in which the work is especially dangerous and it is 
particularly difficult to ensure the observance of adequate safety 
precautions. 
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17. Individual systems of payment by results are not suited to work 
the speed of which is governed by the speed of the production process 
or machinery ; in such cases group systems or payment by time are 
generally preferred. 


18. The available information also shows that systems of payment 
by results are being successfully applied in many industries, and in 
particular in the textile and metallurgical industries, the metal trades, 
mining and many branches of the clothing, leather and rubber industries. 
It also shows that such systems have been successfully applied in certain 
countries and in certain circumstances in the building industry and in 
the chemical and other industries. 


19. Generally speaking, it would appear that systems of payment 
by results can be most successfully applied in the larger firms which can 

ord to employ the administrative and engineering staff needed to 
ensure the efficient organisation of production, quality control and 
measurement of work. However, such systems frequently yield appreci- 
able results in smaller undertakings which may, in case of need, have 
recourse to the services of experts for the design of such systems. 


20. Even in industries where systems of payment by results can be 
applied with advantage, it must be noted that the proportion of workers 
who should be covered will not necessarily be uniform but can and must 
vary according to the nature of the operations and other conditions of 


production. 


Types of Systems Suited to Different Circumstances 


21. Systems of payment by results should be adapted to the par- 
ticular requirements and conditions of the operations or work to which 
they are to be applied. 


22. In practice, the individual type of system is generally used 
wherever the production processes are such as to enable it to be success- 
fully applied. 


23. Group, sectional or departmental systems are generally used 
in cases where assembly lines exist or where several workers are required 
to operate jointly a single unit of the plant. Such systems are also 
generally considered preferable in those cases in which indirect workers 
and supervisors are covered, though in many cases such workers can 
be placed with success on an individual system. 


24. Most systems of payment by results present no marked advan- 
tages when compared with one another and they can be judged only 
by how they work in practice. Every system has some advantages 
and disadvantages which are dependent largely upon the conditions 
of production, the psychological conditions in the plant and the objectives 
to be aimed at. echoice of a system can therefore only be made 
having regard to the circumstances in each case. In general, however, 
systems may be classified into three groups as follows : 


(a) those in which the payment is designed to encourage performance 
up to a given level ; 

(6) those in which the payment is directly proportional in a 1:1 
ratio to the performance of the individual or group; and 
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(c) those in which the payment is designed to encourage the highest 
possible individual or group performance consistent with health 
and safety. 


25. Whatever the scheme adopted, it must in general lead to a 
definite increase in the average earnings of the workers concerned ; 
otherwise it would be nusiidiatey to management and would be 
rejected by the workers. 


26. The application of any system of payment by results, and 
in particular of any piece-work or standard hour systems, requires 
for its success the careful and accurate setting of production standards 
and piece or bonus rates ; if these are not set accurately, the earnings 
of workers of similar skill and ability engaged on different machines 
or different processes may be widely different. Where it is not possible 
to set production standards and rates accurately, one of the systems 
under which the range between the lowest and the highest earnings 
is more limited may be considered preferable. 


27. Since it is an essential condition of the successful operation 
of a system of payment by results that the workers concerned should 
understand it fully and be able to check their earnings without difficulty, 
preference should be given wherever possible to the simplest system 
which meets the essential needs of the undertaking and the workers 
concerned. 


Principles to be Applied in the 
Introduction of a System of Payment by Results 


28. No system of payment by results can be applied success- 
fully if good relations do not exist between the management and the 
workers concerned. Before attempting to introduce any such system, 
therefore, steps should be taken to establish such relations and to 
obtain the consent of the workers concerned. It is advisable in this 
connection for the workers to be taken into the confidence of the manage- 
ment from the outset and for all the features of the proposed scheme 
to be carefully explained to them in advance. 


29. Provision should be made for the participation of workers’ 
representatives in the introduction of the system in a manner to be 
defined by collective agreement. Such participation may take the form 
of participation in the timing of jobs, in fixing production standards 
and in setting rates ; or it may take the form of participation in the 
establishment of appropriate safeguards. 


30. Time values should be set on the basis of the average time 
of a workman of average skill working at average speed under normal 
conditions, with reasonable allowances for fatigue, personal needs and 
other factors recognised in sound time-study methods. 


31. The piece and bonus rates or allowed times should be set at 

a level which will enable workers paid by results to earn a margin 

— or time rates sufficiently high to encourage them to do 
eir best. 


32. Before a system is actually applied it is advisable that a 
thorough review of the organisation of work should be undertaken to 
ensure that it is well adapted to the operation of the system. 
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33. At the same time the existing wage structure should be 
reviewed and steps taken in advance to prevent the development of 
anomalies, particularly in the relation between the earnings of workers 
paid by results and those of others who will continue to be paid by 
time. In a number of industries, the steps taken for this purpose have 
included the use of job evaluation. 


34. It is also advisable to have a trial period on the basis of which 
any necessary changes may be agreed between management and the 
workers’ representatives before the system is finally applied. 


35. Appropriate measures should be agreed in advance between 
management and the workers’ representatives to provide for workers 
who may become redundant as a result of the introduction of the scheme. 


Principles to be Applied in the 
Operation of a System of Payment by Results 


36. In the application of any system of payment by results the 
health and safety of the workers should always be protected by setting 
the task at a reasonable level, by guaranteeing an adequate minimum 
wage and by the enforcement of suitable safety regulations. 


37. The equitable operation of a system of payment by results 

requires— 

(a) that workers should be guaranteed minimum earnings for any 
period in which output is affected by causes beyond their control ; 

(6) the assurance, in conditions laid down by custom or agreements, 
that favourable earnings obtained in the carrying out of a job 
or in the course of a given period will not be used to compensate 
for low earnings obtained for other jobs or in other periods ; 

(c) that a modification of the rates hould occur only for agreed reasons, 
such as changes in job content, methods of organisation, or the 
correction of clerical errors. 


38. Workers’ performance should be measured over as short a 
paces as possible in order to enable them to check on the relation 
tween their efforts and their earnings. 


39. Employers should maintain adequate records of bonus earnings 
and production achievements, so as to enable the working of the system 
to be accurately assessed and the system to be modified where necessary 
in the interests of equity and efficiency. Relevant information should 
be available to workers’ representatives on request. 


40. Adequate steps should be taken to control quality of output, 
in particular by inspection and by suitable work-recording systems 
showing the incidence of spoilt work. 


41. As many of the workers in a factory as apg should ultimately 
be included in the scheme so as to avoid, as far as possible, ill-feeling 
over differences in opportunities for increasing earnings. 


42. Adequate procedures should be available for the adjudica- 
tion of workers’ grievances arising from anomalies in earnings, working 
conditions and other matters affecting the workers’ welfare. 
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Appendix II. List of Experts 


The following experts attended the I.L.O. Meeting of Experts on 
Productivity in Manufacturing Industries in December 1952 : 


Mr. Erik BENGTSON (Sweden) : 
Dr. J. A. BERGER (Netherlands) : 


Mr. Emile BoursiER (France) : 


Mr. W. F. BRAZENER (United 
Kingdom) : 
Dr. P. H. Cook (Australia) : 


Mr. J. CRAWFORD (United 
Kingdom) : 
Mr. C. P. Dave (Pakistan) : 


Mr. R. Faupt (United States) : 


Mr. John C, GEBHART (United 
States) : 


Dr. George V. HAYTHORNE 
(Canada) : 


Dr. H. (Federal 
Republic of Germany) : 


Mr. Werner RASMUSSEN 
(Denmark) : 


Formerly Managing Director, Boli- 
den Mining Company. 

Chairman, National Committee on 
Methods of Increasing Productivity; 
Chairman, Board of Conciliators. 


Secretary-General, Union of Metal- 
lurgical and Mining Industries. 


Managing Director, The Mint, 
Birmingham, Ltd. 


Assistant Secretary (Employment), 
Department of Labour and National 
Service ; author of The Productivity 
Team Technique (Tavistock Insti- 
tute of Human Relations); Lecturer 
in Industrial Administration, Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. 

President of the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives. 


Assistant General Secretary, All- 
Pakistan Confederation of Labour. 


International Representative, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists ; 
Labour Member of Special Panel on 
Incentive Regulations for Increased 
Productivity ; Alternate Labor 
Member on the Review and Appeals 
Committee of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 


Director of Research, National 
Association of Manufacturers ; 
Chairman of the Business Research 
Advisory Committee to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour ; 
Chairman, Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on the Measurement and 
Analysis of Productivity. 


Ministry of Labour. 


Danish Productivity Council ; 
Danish Representative on the Pro- 
ductivity and Applied Research 
Committee of the O.E.E.C. 
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Mr. René RIcHArD (France) : 


Mr. S. SForsINn (Brazil) : 


Mr. R. M. SHAH (India) 


Mr. Alfred WALTHER 
(Switzerland) : 


Member of the Economic Council ; 
Director of the French National 
Productivity Committee and of the 
French Association for the Increase 
of Productivity ; Founder President 
of the Trade Union Productivity 
Study and Research Centre ; Secre- 
tary-General of the National Federa- 
tion of Engineers and Senior Super- 
visory Staff (Fédération nationale 
des ingénieurs et cadres supérieurs 
de la C.G.T.- Force Ouvriére— 
F.N.I.C.-F.O.). 


President of the Union of Master 
Craftsmen and Supervisors in the 
Spinning and Weaving Industry of 
the State of Sdo Paulo ; Teacher and 
Head of the Advanced Technical 
Training School for Spinners and 
Weavers belonging to the Union. 


Controller of Stores, Bombay Elec- 
tric Supply and Transport Under- 
takings; formerly industrial and 
business consultant. 

Engineer ; Professor of Business 
Economics in the University of 
Berne. 


Dr. HAYTHORNE served as chairman of the Meeting. 


The Meeting was also attended by representatives of the Gove 


Body of the International Labour Office, a representative of the United 
Nations and observers from the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation, the International Committee of Scientific Management, 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions and the International Federation 
of Business and Professional Women. 
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Towards Higher Labour Productivity 
in the Countries of Western Europe 


by 


Jean FourRASTIE 


As evidence of the growing realisation that increased activity is 
the most promising source of higher living standards might be cited 
the recent establishment, at the instance of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, of national productivity centres in 


various European countries for the purpose of stimulating and 


developing efforts towards productivity. In the following article 
Mr. Fourastié, who as Chairman of the O.E.E.C. Subcommittee for 
Productivity Studies has taken an active part in this work, gives an 
account of the establishment and working of the various productivity 
centres. 


[IDURING the past three years a new term has emerged in the 

economic and social sciences, or rather has come to bulk 
much larger than formerly—the term “ productivity ”. Such a rapid 
development has naturally led to obscurities, misunderstandings 
and misconceptions. An instrument such as language, which has 
come down to us after slow evolution through the ages with changes 
which are so slight in the span of a single life but so radical in the 
span of human history does not readily lend itself to the widespread 
use of new words and even less to swift modification of the sense 
of old words. 

The recent vogue of the word “ productivity ” results from the 
union of two fundamental currents of thought which require some 
analysis if confusion, absurdities and mistakes are to be avoided. 
On the one hand the notion of productivity has grown out of the 
study and researches of the engineers ; on the other hand it is the 
fruit of the study and researches of the economists and sociologists. 
These two streams of activities could only meet at a major cross- 
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roads: productivity is the Times Square or better still the Place 
de la Concorde of a great maze of streets and avenues representing 
the countless branches of the physical and human sciences. 

The physical sciences, on which the work of the engineer is 
based and which are the driving force behind the technical progress 
which is changing the face of the world, have during the past 
50 years evolved the theory and practice of scientific management. 
The aim of the engineer is to produce steadily increasing quantities 
at steadily decreasing cost, #.¢., with a constantly diminishing 
expenditure of energy and labour ; the success of the engineer is 
accordingly measured by the economy of the means used to achieve 
a specific object. It was in 1899 that the word productivity in this 
sense officially appeared in the language of industry, and in the 
United States this official appearance took the form of a statistical 
index established by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Federal 
Department of Labor. This index makes it possible to follow year 
by year and industry by industry the savings in time achieved 
by producers in the manufacture of a constant and specific volume 
of goods. Essentially, therefore, it is a technical check upon 
manufacture, designed and calculated by engineers for engineers 
and based on technological concepts of technical progress and 
scientific management. From 1899 to the present day this tech- 
nological concept of productivity has been further explored and 
extended ; more sensitive methods of calculation have been devised 
and many different aspects of the general phenomenon have been 
isolated and analysed ; lastly, practical use of these measures has 
been made by an increasing number of firms, trades and nations. 
The oldest and most outstanding example of the application on a 
national scale of these technological measures on behalf of produc- 
tivity is contained in the Soviet five-year plans, which began in 1929. 

Parallel, however, with the researches of the engineers, although 
much later, the economists and the sociologists were coming, by 
another path, to perceive the key position held by productivity 
in their own fields. The engineers sought to improve their working 
methods, increase the efficiency of their firms, lower production 
costs and increase profits ; the sociologists sought to explain the 
world around them and to describe, and if possible understand and 
forecast, contemporary economic and social developments. Was 
there a priori the slightest relation between these two forms of 
research and preoccupation ? Most men were and still are sceptical, 
the engineer being unaware of the economist and the economist 
being unaware of the engineer. Experience, however, has settled 
the question : while many are still unaware of it, the fact remains 
that factory workers and office workers, labourers and intellectuals, 
men of action and men of thought, men of finance and men of law, 
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engineers and sociologists, coming from every quarter of the great 
city, have all met at the crossroads of productivity. 


This meeting was certainly not fortuitous and was indeed the 
outcome of some of the most important forces in the world today, 
but this is not an aspect that calls for elaboration here.? Its con- 
sequences, however, require some analysis. If researches differing 
as widely in spirit and purpose as those which have been briefly 
linked with the words “ engineer ” and “ sociologist ” have finally 
demonstrated the vital importance of the same concept, it is 
obvious that this concept must be one of the keys to an under- 
standing of the modern world. 

The fusion of these two movements has in fact supplied the 
hitherto absent link between technical studies and social studies 
and between the physical sciences and the human sciences. The 
concept of productivity is, therefore, essential to an understanding 
of humanity itself. 

First, however, this fusion of the technical and sociological 
movements had to take place and a careful comparison and syn- 
thesis made without doing violence to either element. This essen- 
tial task was performed by the Subcommittee on Productivity set 
up by the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation on 
the initiative of the Working Party on Scientific and Technical 
Questions.’ 

This Subcommittee included engineers and men trained in 
scientific management such as Mr. Nicolaidis (Greece), Dr. Rossi 
(Italy), Mr. Chapuis (Switzerland), Dr. Harten (Germany) and 
economists such as Mr. Deurinck (Belgium), Dr. Rostas (Great 
Britain) and the writer of this article. 

It was from the first two years of the Subcommittee’s studies 
and discussions that the modern concept of productivity emerged 
to stimulate the effort now undertaken by all the nations belonging 
to the O.E.E.C. 

This effort will be briefly described here in three sections. The 
first outlines the general principles behind the effort ; the second 
describes the administrative machinery employed ; and the third, 
after noting the common features of the 17 European national 
productivity centres, gives a cursory indication of the features 
peculiar to certain nations. 


1Cf. Jean Fourastiét: Le grand espoiy du XXe siécle, Third Edition 
(Presses universitaires de France, Paris). 
2 Particular tribute should be paid in this connection to Dr. Alexander 
King, British delegate and Chairman of the Working P: , to Mr. Patrick 
. Young, Secretary of the Working Party, and to Mr. James Silbermann 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, who is mentioned later. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES BEHIND THE EUROPEAN EFFORT 
FOR HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY 


It will be clear from the foregoing that this effort is neither 
technocratic nor even technical but is based first and foremost 
upon social and human values. 

This is clearly brought out not only by the discussions of the 
committee itself but also by the decisions, instructions or recom- 
mendations sent by it to the national centres. It is demonstrated, 
for example, by the recommendation to Governments on the 
teaching of productivity and above all by the establishment of 
working parties on human relations, work study and the distribu- 
tion of national income, etc. (An I.L.O. representative sits as an 
observer on the first two of these working parties.) Lastly, as will 
be seen later, this concern for social and human values determines 
the methods and objectives of the national centres. 

Technique itself is never regarded as the end of the action under- 
taken. Technique is no more than a means of stimulating economic 
progress, and economics are not an end in themselves but merely 
a means of achieving social progress. 

The sole purpose of the European effort towards higher produc- 
tivity is thus the achievement of social progress. No problem or 
method is examined solely from the standpoint of its technical or 
economic effects ; the heart of the problem is the individual, and 
the consequences of any action must be studied not only as they 
affect the individual at work but also as they affect him away 
from his work. In other words, the viewpoint of the engineer and 
the technician must always be supplemented by that of the eco- 
nomist and the sociologist. 

Social progress involves first and foremost a rise in the living 
standards and purchasing power of wage earners. On this point 
our ideas are now quite clear. We. know that higher over-all 
national productivity is essential under both capitalist and collec- 
tivist systems if purchasing power is to be expanded and we know, 
too, that this progress does not simply involve a general and wide- 
spread improvement in living standards but has, in varying degree, 
direct and definite repercussions upon all production and all con- 
sumption. We know, for example, that there has been no increase 
in purchasing power in any nation in terms of such items of tertiary 
consumption as a man’s haircut, because productivity in this case 
is the same all over the world as it was 50 years ago. We know on 
the other hand that there have been very substantial gains in pur- 
chasing power with regard to items of secondary consumption, in 
which increases in productivity due to technical progress have been 
very sharp, of the order, for example, of 1 to 40 in France between 
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1895 and 1952 for a unit of electricity. We also know that the 
course of evolution has brought about geographical differences, so 
that while the barber’s failure to progress means that purchasing 
power is identical in New York, Paris and Moscow (a haircut 
costing a labourer one hour’s wage), the swift increase in produc- 
tivity in the electrical industry has resulted in the purchasing 
power of a labourer’s wage in terms of lighting units being 10 
times as high in Ottawa as in Paris and three times as high in Paris 
as in Budapest. 

Despite the importance of this objective of raising living stan- 
dards and the definite effects exercised by productivity on pur- 
chasing power, social progress cannot be measured by this yardstick 
alone. Account must be taken not only of the standard of life but 
also of the way of life. 

Any study of ways of life will deal with such consequences of 
higher productivity as the living conditions of the individual 
outside his work—housing, transport, recreation, hours of work, 
education, family and social life, etc. This is a vast and almost 
unexplored field which the productivity centres are now carefully 
studying in the course of their practical experiments ; there is no 
net progress if a technical improvement in the factory leads to 
adverse human consequences in the town. 

Above all, however, investigations into ways of life will deal 
with the behaviour of man at work. The discussions on this subject 
held by the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
often showed strong signs of the influence of our leading sociologists, 
such as Mr. Georges Friedmann.’ 

It was clear from the first that higher productivity must be 
accompanied by a constant or diminishing degree of fatigue  ; 
an increase must never be obtained at the price of greater fatigue 
or a faster working pace ; otherwise there would be no genuine 
social progress ; moreover, any economic progress which might be 
secured would not be permanent. 

The action undertaken is essentially long-term and often very 
long-term. It will require more than a few months or even a few 
years to raise a nation in the present position of Greece, Portugal 
or France to the level of the United States. Not only must care 
be taken not to lose with one hand what is gained with the other 
but it must be appreciated that social progress cannot be the work 
of a minority : the people as a whole produces what it consumes ; 


1Cf. Jean Fourastit& : La Productivité (Presses universitaires de France, 
Paris), p. 26. 

2 Cf. Georges FRIEDMANN : Problémes humains du machinisme industriel 
(Plon, Paris). 
3’ Cf. O.E.E.C.: Terminology of Productivity (Paris, December 1951). 
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it is impossible for a minority to produce enough for all. This 
means that the mass of the workers as well as the élite must steadily 
improve its production methods and with this in view it must 
acquire technical education, adopt modern methods, abandon its 
Maithusian outlook and acquire a spirit of initiative and a scientific 
attitude. The habit of routine, which is usually all the more serious 
because it is unconscious, and the conservatism of the employing 
class form obstacles which are particularly difficult to remove. 
Particular attention must therefore be paid to the attitudes of 
the individual at work, not merely in their transient manifestations 
(suffering or satisfaction, hopes or fears, confidence or discourage- 
ment, pride or humiliation, fatigue or normal activity) but in their 
more lasting manifestations (initiative or routine, faith or fear 
respecting the future, disillusionment with society, etc.). As I was 
privileged to state during Swiss Productivity Week at Zurich, 
action must be pervaded by the realisation that a man does not 
merely work in a factory for a wage but spends two-thirds of his 
waking hours there and, willingly or not, expends there the better 
part of his energies and performs his main social function in life: a 
man does not merely earn his living in a factory, he lives in it. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY OF THE EUROPEAN 
PRODUCTIVITY CENTRES 


The purpose of the productivity centres is, therefore, social 
progress on a national scale. They are chiefly concerned with 
human values, and their desire to give full weight to scientific, 
technical, economic, moral and sociological values has led them to 
adopt all more or less the same forms and methods. 

In constitution the European productivity centres are fre- 
quently non-profit-making associations comprising private indi- 
viduals and trade unions (as in Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, etc.) ; 
several, however, are public bodies (as in Italy and Denmark) or have 
a mixed constitution, with a public policy-making body and a private 
executive agency (e.g., in France). From the social standpoint, 
however, the essential fact is that all the centres are guided and 
administered by committees, which may be bipartite (employers’ 
and workers’ organisations), tripartite (Government, employers’ 
and workers’ organisations) or quadripartite (Government, em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations and persons from academic 
life). 

In all cases the trade unions have substantial representation 
in these centres ; usually the most representative trade unions do 
in fact play an active part ; in France and Italy, however, the 
big left-wing union organisations have refused to participate. 
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Their refusal is due to the American inspiration of the European 
drive for higher productivity, and it is true that one of the most 
important aspects of the work of the centres has been the despatch 
of missions to the United States, while quite often the budgets of 
the centres receive substantial contributions from the counterpart 
funds of United States assistance (E.C.A., now M.S.A.). 

It is also true that the majority of the European productivity 
centres were set up under the impulse of United States tech- 
nical assistance. This is proved by the fact that despite this assist- 
ance and the information made available over the past three years 
the centres of some nations are still in their early stages (Greece, 
Portugal and Turkey). There is no doubt that but for United 
States assistance few centres would have come into being, and it 
would have been extremely difficult to bring home to Governments 
and to public opinion the importance of the problem and the need 
for energetic and concerted action. 

Before the start of technical assistance in 1949 the only 
European countries to show interest in this question on a national 
scale were Britain (from 1941) and France (from 1946, when the 
Productivity Subcommittee of the Central Planning Commission 
was set up). Even then France was still at the exploratory and 
preparatory stage. 

On the whole, therefore, it can be said that United States 
aid acted as a stimulant or at least as a catalyst. The mission 
of Mr. James Silbermann, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
to Europe in 1948 aroused curiosity, defined requirements and 
stimulated action. The decision which was then taken to organise 
large-scale visits of productivity teams to the United States 
marked the birth of the European drive for higher productivity. 
Mr. Silbermann’s clarity of perception, the enthusiasm with which 
he put forward his ideas and secured their acceptance, and the 
generosity and disinterested desire for social welfare which lay 
behind them were such that, when I look back on those days, 
I think of him and his chief, Mr. Ewan Clague, as two great men 
of the kind this world sorely needs. 

United States dollars and the visits by teams to the United 
States made it possible to accelerate the movement in France 
and Britain and to start it in other countries in a way which 
would otherwise have been inconceivable. After the urgent repairs 
and reconstruction of war-damaged property a vista of economic 
expansion opened up before us. 

Visits by productivity teams to the United States remain the 
most effective aspect of the work of the European productivity 
centres. In the first place the teams, which visit United States 
factories in a spirit of lively curiosity and receptiveness to new 
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ideas, bring back a host of ideas and suggestions, and the reports 
published by these teams on their return, the interest aroused 
by their trips in their own trades and the ensuing action all 
continue to prove the technical value of these journeys. 

The human interest of these visits, however, exceeds their 
technical interest ; the tripartite structure of the teams (employers, 
engineers and workers) is the keynote of the effort towards higher 
productivity ; the centres have merely needed to continue and 
foster this atmosphere of collaboration between social classes 
which have hitherto been separated by barriers of money, habit, 
distrust and misunderstanding. Of course many obstacles have 
had to be overcome and many more remain. There will doubtless 
be mishaps and failures, but the practical framework of the 
studies and their definite purpose provide the best chances of 
success in this process of mutual education in which employers 
and workers are in turn teachers and pupils. Hundreds of tri- 
partite productivity teams have already returned from the United 
States to Europe and not one has proved a failure ; each has 
issued a joint report signed by all its members. These reports 
are nevertheless substantial and, far from confining themselves 
to technical matters, deal at some length with the most delicate 
social questions. 

This tripartite composition of the centres and of the teams 
has naturally led to tripartite studies, researches and decisions. 
The work of the centres has accordingly had the general support 
not only of managements and of technicians but also of trade 
unions and Governments. 

Apart from study missions to the United States and to various 
European countries, the work of the centres has taken many 
forms. In some cases the centre acts directly, using its own 
facilities, and in others it encourages or subsidises action under- 
taken by an association, a trade or a firm. As an example mention 
should here be made of five forms of action: technical studies, 
pilot plants, pilot trades, statistical measurement and publicity. 

The studies and publicity measures are designed to inform 
first the specialists, then all those most closely concerned and 
finally the public itself of the problems connected with pro- 
ductivity and their modern solutions. However, as has been 
stated, productivity is a new problem. It follows that there has 
been, and still is, room for a thorough analysis of its main technical, 
economic and social aspects. Among the questions which have 
been studied in this way, in the first instance by scientists, and 
gradually brought to the notice of the public, at least in the most 
advanced nations, should be mentioned the definition and calcu- 
lation of productivity, human relations within the undertaking, 
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wage systems designed to arouse the interest of workers in 
productivity, work simplification, design simplification, full 
employment and transfers of the working population from declin- 
ing trades to expanding trades, the incidence of taxation, the 
effect of restrictive practices by employers and distribution. 
These studies have been carried out and information about them 
disseminated by means of committees or working parties, the 
publication of reports and the organisation of conferences, dis- 
cussions, congresses and study groups. Several centres already 
publish a monthly review. The Italian review Produttivita was 
the earliest, the French review Productivité francaise the second. 
In addition to about 100 reports by productivity teams, the 
French centre has already published an almost equal number 
of other studies. All have enjoyed a large sale and many have 
been sold out in a very short time. 

Several centres have already set up a productivity service. 
Such a service is available to managements, but operates in 10 
or 12 factories simultaneously in the same trade; the work is 
performed by the engineers of the firms themselves ; the statis- 
ticians at the centre confine themselves to imparting knowledge 
of the methods required and ensuring that these methods are 
strictly comparable as between one factory and another. This 
process always reveals substantial differences between the results 
achieved by the various factories; one factory, which leads in 
operation “A”, is last in operation “E” or “XX”; each, 
including the best, has something to learn from the others. The 
engineers are surprised by these differences and at first find them 
hard to believe. They go into the definitions and begin their 
measurements and calculations again; and so they gradually 
discover the extent and potentialities of a problem which at first 
they considered theoretical rather than practical. The measure- 
ment of productivity acts as an alarm bell and is a tremendous 
stimulant. The productivity service has enjoyed, and is still 
enjoying, remarkable success in France.* 

All these centres are responsible for visits abroad by trade 
productivity teams. Many, however, have taken advantage of 
the interest which they have aroused, and of the technical services 
thereby made available, to experiment with their own pilot plants 
or pilot trades. In the pilot plants, whose experience must be 
made generally available, the centres supply systematic and 
substantial assistance in various ways—training of supervisors, 


1 An idea of the effectiveness of the system can be gathered from one of 
the reports of the French productivity service, which is directed by Mr. 
Remery, on men’s footwear: Chaussure masculine. At present this service 
is overwhelmed with requests. 
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supply of technical advisers (often American), careful explanatory 
work among the staff, and finance. The pilot trades consist of 
trades in which a number of pilot plants are started simultane- 
ously. One of the first and most remarkable has been what is 
called, in France, “the foundry experiment”. This scheme, 
which at first covered nine factories but now comprises 50, was 
organised by the Foundry Trades Technical Centre and directed 
by a 35 year-old engineer, Mr. Christa. Systematic use has been 
made of the “seminar” method: managers, their deputies in 
charge of the experiment, engineers, trade unionists, supervisors 
and workers meet, first as separate groups and then together, 
for periods ranging from a few days to a few weeks, at a pleasant 
hotel in a secluded and peaceful village by the Seine on the edge 
of the forest of Fontainebleau. Here they listen to lectures by 
technicians and sociologists and exchange experiences. After 
their first stay they begin work in their own factories and then 
return to compare results and to complete their training. The 
delightful village of Fontaine-le-Port has thus taken its place 
in the social history of Europe. 

The centres also have a number of other means of action at 
their disposal. Some organise or sponsor travelling exhibitions, 
permanent exhibitions, stands in current exhibitions, or con- 
gresses (a European Productivity Exhibition at Strasbourg is 
planned for 1954). Others have set up or subsidised associations 
or university institutes for the scientific study and teaching of 
certain techniques inadequately understood in their own countries. 
Others have founded chairs in universities and technical institu- 
tions or have encouraged the formation of study and working 
groups in parliamentary and university circles. They have also 
encouraged scientific research and have expanded technical docu- 
mentation. Almost all possess information departments for use 
by interested firms, which work in close collaboration with scien- 
tific organisations in the United States and Canada ; they also 
supply advisers, lecturers, technical films, etc. 

In so vast an undertaking it can only be claimed that the first 
trails have been blazed ; each nation’s advance has been governed 
by what appeared to be its most urgent requirements. 


SoME NATIONAL CENTRES AND THE CENTRAL 
O.E.E.C. COMMITTEE 


Despite the previous statement that the efforts for higher 
productivity in the various countries of Western Europe are based 
on uniform principles, the reader will readily appreciate that the 
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differences between nation and nation are sometimes very marked. 
The centres are sometimes organised along widely differing lines, 
and some of them were founded such a short time ago that they 
have scarcely taken shape, while others are nearly two years 
old which, for them, may not represent old age but does at least 
mark the beginning of adolescence. 

Almost all the centres, in principle at least, owe their existence 
to a recommendation by the Council of the O.E.E.C. The O.E.E.C. 
Productivity Working Party, which was set up in May 1950, 
is older than most of them and its main objective was the establish- 
ment of national bodies. Subsequently, this working party has 
become the Subcommittee for Productivity Studies and functions 
under the auspices of the Productivity and Applied Research 
Committee. The chairman of the Committee is Mr. Nicolaidis 
(Greece) and the vice-chairmen are Mr. King (Great Britain) 
and Mr. Chapuis (Switzerland) ; the secretary is Mr. Igonet, 
assisted by Mr. Ter-Davtian and Mr. Walstedt. The vice-chairmen 
of the Subcommittee are Mr. Rostas (Great Britain) and 
Mr. Bardoschia (Italy) ; it comprises representatives of all the 
European centres or, failing this, persons designated by their 
Governments as being most representative. 

The Subcommittee first set out, as has been stated, to increase 
its own members’ awareness of the problem and to define a common 
concept on the basis of their various experiences and tendencies. 
It has examined, and continues to examine, all the difficult or 
little understood problems involved from the standpoint of the 
action required and also of the need for scientific knowledge, 
e.g., terminology, measurements, human relations, the broad func- 
tions of national centres, work simplification, taxation, etc. These 
studies, which are performed in some cases by experts and in 
others by working parties, are intended to stimulate and compare 
various forms of action at the national level. The Subcommittee 
has organised or sponsored a number of European missions, the 
annual conferences held by the centres and meetings of experts 
and statisticians. It has arranged for the publication of several 
reports in English and French and of a year-book of the centres 
in the countries belonging to the organisation. It also compares 
experiences, is informed of any new action and often issues instruc- 
tions which at last overcome the inertia which is too prevalent 
in our old and cautious civilisations. 

The Council of the O.E.E.C. also issued an important recom- 
mendation to member States regarding the inclusion of produc- 
tivity problems in various educational curricula; and indeed, 
though this is merely a passing phase, it is absurd that so 
much energy and money should be expended in presenting such 
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a simple and fundamental idea to adults when its principle 
is easily grasped by children between the ages of 12 and 17. 
Lastly, the O.E.E.C. has organised or subsidised a number of 
productivity measures of European interest: inter-European 
missions (such as those of statisticians specialising in productivity 
and scientific research) and international exchanges of technical 
publications and technical information. 

Something should be said about the features peculiar to each 
national effort. As has been mentioned, while the general prin- 
ciples are common the methods employed vary substantially from 
nation to nation. For instance, certain countries such as Sweden 
cannot be said to possess a productivity centre ; instead, several 
bodies take a joint interest in the problem and obtain a fairly 
close degree of co-ordination through personal contacts. On the 
other hand some centres are virtually dominated by Governments 
while others are entirely private. Some embrace agriculture, 
industry and commerce, while others cover industry alone, which 
naturally constitutes a serious drawback. These national efforts 
differ even more widely in their operative features than in their 
legal status. 

In Sweden questions of technical assistance are dealt with 
by the Technical Information Service and by the Swedish Royal 
Academy of Science. But there are a number of bodies which 
are concerned with productivity, such as the Productivity Council 
for Swedish Industry, the Institute for Industrial, Economic and 
Social Research, the Swedish Standards Association, various 
specialised associations and certain educational bodies. 

In the United Kingdom the functions usually performed by 
a productivity centre were exercised before June 1952 by a 
number of government departments and private organisations. 
The Board of Trade is responsible for co-ordinating government 
activities in this field. Among the official organisations concerned 
should be mentioned the Monopolies and Restrictive Practices 
Commission, the National Research Development Corporation, 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and the 
Personnel Management Advisory Service. Among the bodies 
jointly financed by the Government and private industry are the 
British Institute of Management, the British Standards Institution 
and several university foundations. Publications and films are 
the responsibility of the Treasury Information Unit. As already 
stated, the drive for higher productivity began in the United 
Kingdom during the late war: an Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity was then set up and a number of visits were organised 
to the United States ; this Council was wound up a short time 
ago, after having performed an enormous task, and in June 1952 
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its place was taken by the British Productivity Council, which 
since that date has operated, in effect, as a national centre. 

Industrial, commercial and agricultural productivity in the 
United Kingdom before the war was less than half that of the 
United States, but it was, nevertheless, among the best in Europe. * 
At the end of the war it was higher than that of any other Euro- 
pean nation with the possible exception of Sweden. At the mo- 
ment it is being overtaken by Western Germany, where produc- 
tivity is now rising rapidly. 

The German productivity centre has developed out of an earlier 
body, the Standards Office (R.K.W.) ; its ancestry was thus wholly 
technological, but widespread attention is now being devoted to 
the economic and social aspects of these problems and this will, 
I think, develop even more in the near future. Administratively 
the organisation of the R.K.W.-P.Z.* is highly centralised, but 
regionally it is highly decentralised ; the seven local offices are 
extremely active and this regional organisation should serve as a 
model to other nations. The centre publishes a monthly review and 
has issued an excellent film and a large number of reports by pro- 
ductivity teams and by individual researchers ; one of its series 
is entitled Der Mensch im Betrieb (Man in the Factory). 

The Austrian centre (O.P.Z.) * has a very large budget when 
account is taken of the size of the country. It has set up a large 
number of subcommittees dealing, among other subjects, with 
agriculture, forestry and domestic science. It has issued a number 
of excellent and influential publications. 

The Belgian, Swiss, Danish and Netherlands centres each possess 
certain original features: the Belgian centre, like the Austrian, 
is a private association with a council made up of equal 
numbers of employers and workers ; it has already aroused a great 
deal of interest in Belgium. The Netherlands is the only country 
which has set up a Ministry of Productivity, the centre * being 
administered by a council comprising representatives of employers, 
workers, the distributive trades, science and various economic 
organisations ; there is great activity in all fields. The centre at 
Copenhagen (Productivitetsudvalget) is administered by a council 
made up of three Government representatives, four manu- 
facturers and four workers ; it has had conspicuous success in its 


1Cf. L. Rostas: Comparative Productivity in British and American 
Industry (Cambridge University Press, 1949) ; and “ International Compa- 
risons of Productivity ”, by the same author, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LVIII, No. 3, September 1948. 

2 Rationalisierungs-Kuratorium der deutschen Wirtschaft — Produkti- 
vitats-Zentrale (Frankfurt-on-Main). 

’ Osterreichisches Produktivitats Zentrum (Vienna). 

* Liaison Group for Higher Productivity (The Hague). 
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productivity measures in the footwear and clothing industry ; it 
has also organised a remarkable exhibition on productivity in 
textiles and has issued an excellent film on self-service. 

The Italian National Productivity Committee is responsible 
to the Prime Minister’s Office. It is made up of 35 members, 
including eight representatives of employers, eight of workers, 
four of small-scale industry and independent farmers, three of 
supervisors and engineers and six of government departments. 
The total of 35 is completed by six experts. This Committee was 
not set up until 22 October 1951 and only began to function in 
1952. It publishes an excellent monthly review which was founded 
in 1950. It has an efficient regional organisation and has issued a 
number of outstanding publications. There are six subcommittees 
dealing with human factors, vocational training, technical progress, 
market studies, sales organisation and productivity measures. 

The French centre is composed of the National Productivity 
Council, which is a policy-making body responsible to the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, and the French Association for Higher Pro- 
ductivity, a private executive organisation. Both are made up 
in equal proportions of representatives of the Government, the 
employers and the workers. The Council has set up a number of 
committees and working parties. The most noteworthy achieve- 
ments of the Council have been the work of the committee on 
productivity and staff co-operation in factories and the committee on 
productivity and full employment; the scheme in the foundry 
industry to which reference has already been made; the pro- 
ductivity measures carried out in the footwear and other indus- 
tries ; the establishment of an inter-trade union study and research 
centre on productivity (C.I.E.R.P.) ; broadcasts ; and the intro- 
duction of economics into the first part of the Baccalauréat examina- 
tion and of several] courses at the universities. 


Such, in brief, are the efforts undertaken by the O.E.E.C. 
to increase labour productivity. They reveal an awareness of the 
vital nature of technical problems and of the extent to which 
social progress is subordinated to economic progress ; the task is 
to disseminate knowledge of the technical conditions governing 
economic progress and consequently social progress. 

Europe wishes to retain the poetry and stability of her tradi- 
tional civilisation and also to acquire the high living standards 
of the most advanced nations. The reality behind the picture 
conjured up by the line “the lowing herd winds slowly o’er 
the lea ” was that a pound loaf cost a labourer over two hours’ 


1 Details are given in the first number of the review Productivité frangaise. 
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work.! The drive for higher productivity does not entail forcing 
men to adopt certain measures but rather showing them the social 
and economic consequences of doing so. 

This action is a very long-term matter, as can clearly be seen 
from the state of the world today. At present the technical level 
of the various nations of the earth varies widely ; some have 
scarcely advanced since the era before the industrial revolution 
while others are leaving traditional methods behind them at an 
increasing rate. And yet the causes of this movement are well 
known. The men who created the scientific attitude and made 
the great discoveries not only refrained from keeping them secret 
but published them in works which were translated into every 
language and taught them in universities which were open to 
every nation. Moreover, those who thus created modern science 
have not only refrained from keeping it a secret but have them- 
selves applied this science to industry and commerce and have 
made no mystery about their methods of doing so. 

How is it then that the nations of the world have benefited 
so unequally from the same store of knowledge ? How is it that 
some have proved themselves able not merely to apply it and 
reap the benefits but also to make new discoveries and achieve 
further advances while others have proved themselves unable 
even to imitate and to copy? This, in a nutshell, is the major 
problem involved in increasing labour productivity throughout 
the world. It shows that discovery is merely an essential pre- 
requisite of progress. In dealing with nations, however, it is an 
immense task even to propagate knowledge of these discoveries. 

In order to transform the economy of a country, the whole 
mentality of its people must also be transformed. The experimental 
attitude must be substituted for doctrine or dogma and enter- 
prise must take the place of reaction and routine. And this must 
happen not only among the minority and the élite but also in the 
minds of the humblest citizens ; for only the efforts of the masses 
can raise the living standards of the masses. 

How, then, is it possible for me to pass judgment on these 
current experiments, as the reader no doubt expects ? It is impos- 
sible to pass a short-term judgment on something that is meaning- 
less except on a long-term view. Would it have been wise to judge 
the American economy. during the winter of the Mayflower’s 
arrival ? Or the Soviet economy in 1920? Can we today judge 
the Chinese experiment ? It is impossible to change the course 
of a great nation in a single year ; it will take 20 years for China 


1Cf. Jean Fourasti£ : Machinisme et Bien-étre, Chapter II. With the 
introduction of tractors and combine harvesters the price of a loaf has fallen 
to less than one-sixth of a labourer’s hourly wage. 
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to overtake the U.S.S.R. or for the U.S.S.R. to overtake the 
United States. I can therefore merely give my personal impres- 
sion. I do not think that the experiment is anywhere develop- 
ing badly. This European drive for higher productivity is still 
only three years old and cannot change the face of nations in 
five years ; in such a short time it will not affect living standards, 
working class conditions or the core of social problems. But it 
will bring about an appreciable increase in the rate of a develop- 
ment which, though slow, is nevertheless favourable ; it will give 
Governments a basis on which to plan their economic policies, 
and managements more efficient and coherent guiding principles; 
workers will more readily grasp the social consequences of produc- 
tion and labour and all men will arrive at a better awareness of 
human unity and the extent to which life is governed by the 
conditions of the physical world. 

The important fact is that all those who have studied and 
examined the question closely have realised that productivity is 
a willing horse ; it knows neither country nor frontiers ; like science, 
it is universal and has the future stretching before it. It may 
stumble over an obstacle but it will rise again with renewed determi- 
nation ; and long after we, the pioneers, are gone our children will 
find it still pulling vigorously and spiritedly at the ponderous 
chariot of human progress. 


(Translated from the French.) 
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Domestic Workers in Sweden 
by 


Brita AKERMAN JOHANSSON 


Mrs. Akerman Johansson, who is the Deputy Director of the 
Society of Arts and Handicrafts in Sweden, was invited to take part 
in the meeting of experts on the status and conditions of employment 
of domestic workers convened by the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
in July 1951. The experts, who represented the points of view of all 
parties concerned with the problem—employers, workers and Govern- 
ments—made a number of recommendations concerning the contracts of 
employment of domestic workers, their conditions of life and employ- 
ment, social security, vocational training and home aid services}, 
with a view to the possibility of placing on the agenda of a forth- 
coming session of the International Labour Conference the question 
of the status and conditions of employment of domestic workers. 
The following article, one of a series describing the position of 
domestic workers im various countries*, gives an account of action 
taken in the matter of domestic employment by the public authorities 
in Sweden, including legislation respecting conditions of work, the 
provision of facilities for vocational training, the promotion of 
research into problems of household management and the establish- 
ment of a corps of home aids in the service of the local authorities. 


"THE Swedish home of today is usually run by the housewife 

herself, without domestic help from outside. The position was 
different in the bourgeois homes of former days, when dwellings were 
large and hard to manage, and much was produced at home, 
involving cooking, weaving, sewing, laundry and similar work 


1 See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Industry and Labour, Vol. VI, 
No. 7, 1 October 1951, p. 275. 

2 For accounts of the domestic employment situation in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXIII, No. 2, February 1951 : “ The Status of Domestic Work in the United 
Kingdom ”’, by Dorothy M. Ettiott ; and Vol. LXVI, No. 4, October 1952: 
“ Household Employment in the United States’, by Frieda S. MILLER. 
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that took a great deal of time. Moreover, domestic labour was in 
those days both cheap and plentiful, so that a bourgeois home, 
even though its standards might not be very high in other respects, 
usually employed one or two women for household work. The 
employment of women and girls was even more the rule in farming 
households, where the housekeeping was based on home produce, 
and the women regularly worked in cowshed and dairy and also 
in the fields during at least part of the year. 

The great majority of families belonging to the working class— 
agricultural labourers and crofters, industrial workers in the towns, 
small handicraftsmen—naturally had to do without help in the 
care of their homes. Their daughters went out to service with more 
well-to-do families, and often the housewives were forced to eke 
out the family income by taking on such work as milking, washing, 
cleaning and the like. 

Conditions have now changed. Housing is rapidly being modern- 
ised, and household management is becoming correspondingly easier. 
Moreover the house is generally smaller—even well up in the 
higher income groups the size of the dwelling is much smaller than 
it used to be and more is spent instead on rational equipment. 
Rural homes, too, which for long lagged behind in the matter of 
modernisation, have become better equipped in the recent years 
of agricultural prosperity. Agricultural work itself has been 
rationalised so much through the increased use of machinery that 
it needs much less manpower. The expansion of consumer goods 
industries, with the steadily growing supply of foodstuffs and 
clothing, has meant for households in both town and country a 
diminution of home production. The demand for domestic em- 
ployees from households that used to engage them is therefore 
much lower. 

On the other hand, the households that used to supply labour 
power for domestic work have now less to offer. Working-class 
families are better off and married women can afford to stay at 
home. Younger women and girls of all social classes can find plenty 
of employment in offices, shops and factories, and they prefer such 
work to employment in the homes of other people, since it is better 
paid and allows them more freedom and above all gives them a 
higher social status. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND ON THE DOMESTIC EMPLOYMENT 
MARKET TODAY 


The tendency on the domestic employment market during the 
last few decades has thus been one of continuous decline in both 
demand and supply. But supply has diminished more rapidly than 
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demand, and certain new factors have appeared which have led to 
a demand for domestic labour for new purposes. 

The decline in supply is reflected in the population figures. 
The total number of persons actively engaged in domestic work 
in 1930 was 205,000 ; in 1940 it was 158,000 and in 1950 only 96,000. 
The demand for domestic workers as shown by the number of 
vacancies registered with the employment offices was 66,491 in 1939 
and 43,700 in 1950. 

The households that today wish to employ a full-time home 
assistant (hembitrdde) who together with the housewife will run 
the home belong to the higher-income groups. Very often the 
demand comes from families with a large circle of acquaintances 
which have to do a considerable amount of entertaining and whose 
dwellings are of a rather old-fashioned type, large and difficult 
to run even when modernised. The following table, which is based 
on the 1945 population census, gives the percentage distribution of 
all families (married couples living together) by size of income, 
and the proportion in each group with home help : 


Countryside Towns 
- (percentage families (percentage 
families of group) of group) 
Family income (crowns) : 
Under 8,000 .... 92.6 1.2 75.8 0.5 
8,000-20,000 .... 6.7 13.8 20.9 6.9 
20,000 and over. . . 0.7 57.0 3.3 49.5 
All families . . . 100.0 2.5 100.0 3.5 


The table shows that the percentage of families with full-time 
home help is out of all proportion larger in the highest income 
group than in the lowest. Every other family in urban households 
with an income of 20,000 crowns or more had home help as against 
one in every 200 families in the income group under 8,000 crowns. 

A group that to an increasing extent is demanding full-time home 
help is composed of those families where the housewife goes out to 
work. The growth of this group has been very marked in recent 
years. In 1930 the number of married women in gainful employ- 
ment in urban occupations was 77,000. By 1950 the figure had 
risen to 223,000 (though these households still form only 14 to 15 
per cent. of the total number). This type of household is quite 
different in structure from the traditional one. No member of the 
family devotes the ordinary working hours of the day to running 
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the home, but it is assumed that husband and wife will have to 
devote part of their spare time to home duties. Often, as a matter 
of habit, the greater part of this burden is placed on the wife, but 
it appears to be becoming the generally accepted view that in a 
family where both go out to work the husband and other adult 
members of the family ought to contribute as much of their spare 
time as the housewife does to the care of the home. 

Households of this type are readier than others to rationalise 
the work by recourse to collective means and appliances, such as 
commercial laundries, canteens, etc. But they also represent a 
fairly substantial demand for employed help. Especially where 
there are small children there is an absolute need for a full-time 
home assistant who can look after them as well as carry out 
ordinary household duties.? 

Thus there is a very great demand at present for someone to 
substitute for the housewife in small families where the chief duty 
is to look after the children. Figures can be cited to show that 
many of these households where the home assistant substitutes 
for the mother-housewife belong to definitely lower-income groups 
than those where the home assistant helps the housewife working 
at home. According to the 1945 population census, the mother 
went out to work in approximately half of all urban families which 
had a home assistant living in. The median income was lower, 
however, in families where a home assistant did the work of the 
housewife who went out to work than in those where she helped 
the housewife at home. In the former case the family income 
earned through outside work by both husband and wife was 18,200 
crowns ; in the latter it was 20,600 crowns, earned by either 
husband or wife, the other being available for home duties. It 
may therefore be assumed that a fair number of households in the 
10,000 crown income group that employ a home assistant can 
afford to do so because there are two earners in the family. In 
many cases the family income is not increased by the wife going 
out to work instead of looking after the home. Housekeeping 
based on the employment of paid help to do the household duties 
entails various additional items of expenditure. Among other 
things, both the gainfully employed wife and the home assistant 
have to pay income tax, whereas a housewife working in her own 
home is free of tax. However, a married woman who has qualified 
for other than domestic work is perhaps disinclined for subjective 
reasons to change over to housework, and perhaps she also reckons 


1 It is true that children can be looked after on a collective basis in day 
nurseries, but the number these can cater for is far too small. The total 
capacity of all Swedish day nurseries is about 16,000, and about 45 per cent. 
of this total provides for children of mothers living alone. 
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that the period during which the family has to have full-time help 
need not be very long. Once the children reach school age it may 
be possible to run the household more cheaply, and then the 
wife’s professional work may again mean an addition to the total 
family income. 

Many households which used to consider that they needed 
full-time domestic help have in recent years taken to asking for 
part-time workers, who undertake to do specified tasks on certain 
days or hours of the week, or on particuler occasions, such as 
spring cleaning. Unlike the full-time home assistants, these part- 
time workers } are easier to recruit. The former are mainly unmar- 
ried women, the latter mainly married women who can combine 
going out to work as domestic assistants with the care of their 
own homes. 

Apart from the need for domestic help in normal circumstances, 
increased attention has been drawn in recent years to the need 
for help in emergencies, that is to say, when the person who 
normally looks after the home is unable to carry on for one reason 
or another, for example, through illness. The growth of this demand 
during the Jast few years has been due to the changes that are 
taking place in family structure. Formerly a household comprised 
several members : parents or other relations lived with the young 
family, adult children lived at home, etc. If the mother fell ill, 
the daughters took over ; if the grandmother was bedridden, she 
was given proper care ; if young children had to be looked after 
while the mother went out to work, there were the old people to 
do it. Now the different generations live apart and the distances 
between their homes may be great. The elasticity in each house- 
hold’s working pattern has gone. The problem of how to counteract 
the harm that may be caused by this loss of elasticity is being more 
and more widely recognised as of considerable social importance. 


Pusiic ACTION IN THE FIELD OF DOMESTIC EMPLOYMENT 


The domestic help question in the Swedish community of today 
has thus many aspects and calls for measures of different kinds. 
It has been a frequent subject of discussion and has been dealt 
with in a number of public measures. Among the most recent 
was the appointment of a Government committee, which has 
reviewed the whole question of home help and has now published 
its report.2, The measures considered by the committee may be 
grouped under four main heads : 

1 The Swedish term for a part-time domestic worker is hemassistent, as 
distinct from the hembiirdde (in effect, the same word) used for full-time 


domestic workers, 
? Hemhjalp, Statens offentliga untredningar, 1952, No. 38 (Stockholm). 
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(1) Measures to improve the working conditions and social status 
of domestic workers, such as hours of work legislation, the 
collective organisation of domestic occupations, etc. 


(2) Improved domestic training. 
(3) Expansion of the official corps of home aids for emergencies. 
(4) More efficient employment services for domestic workers. 


The Home Assistants Act 


Since 1944 a Home Assistants Act has been in force in Sweden }, 
which regulates the working conditions of full-time home assistants. 

Unlike the general Hours of Work Act and other measures 
governing the hours of employed persons, the Home Assistants 
Act contains no provisions on the length of working hours. Instead, 
the Act confines itself to provisions as to the minimum spare time 
that home assistants must be given. Thus, it prescribes a normal 
working day ending not later than 7 p.m. Every other Sunday 
must be free from work ; on a specified weekday the home assistant 
must be free after 2 p.m. and on 1 May after 1 p.m. Special com- 
pensation must be given for overtime work. The Act also regulates, 
among other things, the duration of the contract and the period 
of notice, the home assistant’s right to lodging and to care during 
sickness, the time of payment of wages and the question of com- 
pensation in the event of injury. 

The Employment Market Board has now submitted a proposal 
for a new Home Assistants Act the basis of which would be the 
regulation of hours of work instead of the regulation of spare time. 
If this proposal were adopted, the average gross hours of work 
would be 10 a day, out of which two hours would be devoted to 
the home assistant’s breaks for meals and her own affairs. 

The experience gained from the present Act shows that its 
provisions have tended to become the standard and that the com- 
petition for domestic workers has even led to the introduction of 
better conditions than the minima prescribed in the Act. The 
proposed new regulations are largely in agreement with existing 
practice. It is considered important that the legislation respecting 
domestic work should be brought into line with the legislation in 
force for other occupations—in other words, the Act should be 
an Hours of Work Act—in order that domestic work may be given 
the same status in the eyes of the public as is enjoyed by other 
occupations. 

There is no collective agreement between home assistants and 
employers in Sweden. Only a very small percentage of home 


1 See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Legislative Series, 1944 (Swe. 2). 
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assistants are organised collectively, and there is no employers’ 
association in this field. It was thought that to some extent the 
Home Assistants Act would take the place of a collective agreement. 
The report on home help, however, now puts forward the demand 
for firmer organisation and for a collective agreement through 
which questions might be dealt with that can never be regulated 
by way of legislation: wage conditions, for example, and, in this 
connection, the question of establishing standards of skill in some 
form might be dealt with in such a collective agreement. 

It is not clear, however, how organisation of the parties could 
be strengthened. Perhaps the recommendation of the committee 
may result in the question being taken up by the Confederation 
of Trade Unions and the Employers’ Federation. 


Vocational Training 


Domestic training has its proper place in the ordinary system 
of vocational training in Sweden. For girls in rural districts every 
province has one or more residential vocational schools (agri- 
cultural economy schools) which give young people a further 
training in domestic subjects by means of courses lasting five to 
10 months. For young people in towns and urban communities 
there are similar residential schools, in addition to which the muni- 
cipal vocational schools organise day courses, where a good domestic 
training is given. Every year 2,500 to 3,000 young people attend 
a domestic vocational school providing a period of at least five 
months’ training. 

However, very few of the pupils from these training institu- 
tions enter the occupation of home assistant. Many of them marry 
and run homes of their own. A fair number aim at continued train- 
ing for work as children’s nurses, sick nurses, administrative staff 
in institutions, domestic science teachers, etc. A few of the 
domestic training schools have been given the name “ home assis- 
tants’ schools”, but they give much the same training as the 
rest, and attendance does not impose any obligation on the pupils 
to take up work as home assistants. On the other hand, about 
200 pupils a year are given special training through a 15-month 
vocational course as social home aids. 

Besides the full-time courses, the permanent vocational schools 
in towns and the travelling vocational schools in rural areas 
organise a large number of short courses attended by both young 
people and older persons. Here, again, there is as a rule no special 
intention to provide recruits for domestic work, but something 
like 350 pupils a year attend a three-month probation and con- 
tinuation course for social home aids. 
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Proposals to set up special State schools for home assistants 
have been discussed in the past, but this idea is no longer con- 
sidered appropriate. The number of pupils enrolled by schools 
for girls and young women will not increase if these are called 
home assistants’ schools—the opposite is rather the case—and for 
pedagogical reasons it does not seem justifiable to make the train- 
ing for pupils who will be home assistants different from that 
given to future housewives. Both groups have largely the same 
tasks ; home assistants are being used more and more often to 
substitute for housewives who go out to work, and they thus 
have to act with the same independence and responsibility as the 
housewife. On the other hand, it is considered that the volume 
of domestic training is still insufficient to meet the demand and 
that therefore more schools should be set up, especially those 
that give training in both household and child care. In connection 
with such expansion it might be desirable to carry on a vigorous 
propaganda campaign to increase general understanding of the 
importance of skill in household work. The pupils at the schools 
should also be made to understand that work in private homes, 
especially where it means taking the place of a mother and house- 
wife, is of social importance and merit, and that as regards wages 
and conditions of work it is now being raised to the same level 
as that of other trained work. 

The growing appreciation in Sweden of the social value of 
household work is partly the result of increasingly intensive 
research into household problems. There are at present two insti- 
tutions which undertake inquiries into consumer goods and domestic 
work and which provide information on these subjects. The first 
is the State Active Housekeeping Office (Aktiv Hushdlining), 
which in recent years has concentrated its research in the field 
of textiles and home sewing. The second is the Homes’ Research 
Institute (Hemmens Forskningsinstitut), which is supported by 
various organisations and receives a substantial State subsidy 
and which studies questions of house and kitchen, household 
utensils, cooking, cleaning, washing, etc. Both these institutions 
work in close touch with the domestic training organisations, 
whose methods are being modernised in conformity with technical 
developments. 

In order that the instruction given may aim directly at increas- 
ing the supply of domestic labour for private homes, it is now 
being proposed that the courses organised for part-time domestic 
workers should be reviewed. In many cases these workers are 
housewives who have worked in homes of their own and who, 
now that their children are older, have time to spare for part- 
time domestic work. It is held that they should have a chance 
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of continuing their training and learning with some degree of 
thoroughness one or more special subjects, whereby they could 
learn to make use of the most up-to-date methods. In the case 
of the care of the home, for instance, the instruction would show 
how to work various machines, how new cleaning materials work, 
etc. In the textile field there is much to learn with regard to 
knowledge of materials, the working of washing machines, modern 
methods of ironing, etc. Besides imparting new knowledge in 
various fields, such courses should also give skill in a particular 
field, and this skill should be tested by work studies according 
to the methods devised by the domestic research institutions. 

Women who take up part-time work can be made more efficient 
through courses of this kind, so that the households for whom 
home help is a costly item can be certain of getting value for their 
money. It is believed that the home help courses could increase 
in particular the recruiting of rather older women who wish to 
go out to work. Specialised training for this group would help 
to give them a greater consciousness of the status of their occupa- 
tion and would increase appreciation of their work in the eyes 
of the general public. 


The Social Home Aid Service 


For nearly 10 years Sweden has had a corps of home aids 
in the service of the local authorities (paid in part through a 
State subsidy), whose function it is to help where the housewife 
is ill or a person living alone is unable on account of sickness or 
age to manage the household work. The number of full-time 
home aids (employed throughout the year) in Sweden is about 
3,000, as compared with a total of about 1,700,000 households 
with children and about 600,000 households composed of one per- 
son. It is obvious that this corps is not large enough to meet 
the need. It is therefore supplemented by temporary workers, 
recruited through the employment offices, and by groups of other 
part-time workers, recruited through such organisations as the 
Red Cross, who are often given special tasks: for instance, to go 
to homes where someone is ill or to help old people. 

Among other reasons for the growth of the need for home 
aids in recent years is the overcrowding of the hospitals. The 
number of people joining the various voluntary home aid groups 
has in fact risen, but this increase is rather uneven, and the orga- 
nisations are sometimes unable to continue financing the work. 
The Home Help Committee has therefore put forward a proposal 
that all kinds of home help in a locality should be entitled to 
State subsidy and should be placed under a special local authority— 
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a home help board. Such a board would thus be able to call in 
the first place on the permanent home aids specially trained for 
the work and then on the part-time home aids who may have 
had special training for particular work—for example, home nursing 
or home help for the aged—or who have had no special training 
but have shown evidence of efficiency and suitability. The avail- 
able workers would be distributed in such a way as to give the 
more highly qualified the more difficult tasks, for example the 
care of large families where the mother is away, while the less 
skilled would be given simpler tasks. The home help board would 
also decide what the families should pay for the help given. In 
particularly deserving cases the help may be given free of charge, 
but as a rule a certain fee is paid in accordance with a tariff based 
on family income, the number of children and other special circum- 
stances. It is estimated that the State grant would cover 10-25 per 
cent. of the costs and that other costs would be met by the pro- 
vincial and local authorities. The State grant would be calculated 
on the basis of the number of full-time workers per thousand 
inhabitants. At least half of the personnel would have to be full- 
time workers engaged for the whole year. 

The proposed organisation does not mean that the co-operation 
of the voluntary organisations is considered superfluous. On 
the contrary, it is hoped that they will continue to help in recruit- 
ing workers and also in providing part of the employment service 
if this is considered suitable in particular districts. The only 
obligation placed on the official boards would be to supervise the 
existing activities in order that the necessary co-ordination may 
be effected. 


The Employment Service and Domestic Work 


The public employment service is fairly well developed in 
Sweden so far as domestic work is concerned. In larger localities 
there are special home help employment services which provide 
for both the engagement of home assistants and the placing of 
part-time workers in families. In smaller localities the employ- 
ment service covering all occupations does the same work. There 
are very few private employment agencies. On the other hand, 
contact between employers and workers in this field is often 
established by means of advertisements. 

The public employment service has hitherto dealt with the 
social home aid service only in a few places. The expansion now 
being proposed would also mean that the provision of social home 
aids would as a rule be effected through the public employment 
service. The testing of a family’s needs and the determination 
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of what should be paid would, however, still be in the hands of 
the local home help board, which, it is thus assumed, would be 
able to collaborate closely with the employment service. In 
smaller localities where there is no employment office, the home 
help board or some of its members would of course continue to 
be responsible for sending out the local home aids to families in 
need of help. 

The proposed new co-ordination of ordinary home help, for 
which the family itself pays all the costs, and the help paid for 
by the community should give increased scope for a vigorous 
attempt to recruit sufficient workers for all the kinds of tasks 
where help is needed in private homes and to make training more 
efficient. It is held that the expanded courses which it is hoped 
to organise should be directed not only to the manual side of 
domestic work but also to the psychological side. All women 
engaged in domestic work should have increased access to instruc- 
tion in the care of children and the aged, the care of the sick, the 
knowledge of how to buy well and economically, the planning of 
healthy diets, cooking, the care of the house, the care of textiles, 
etc. It is assumed that the schools will organise this training in 
close touch with the employment service. 

Public opinion in Sweden is beginning to realise more and more 
that all tasks in a home can be of equal social importance and that 
skilled persons following the occupation of home help should be 
regarded as the equals of members of other occupations. 


(Translated from the Swedish.) 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Organised Movement 
of Seasonal Farm Workers 


Methods Adopted 
by Some National Employment Services 


Below is a summary of a report prepared by the International Labour 
Office in reply to requests for information concerning action that might be 
taken by employment services to organise seasonal agricultural employment. 
No attempt has been made to include all countries that endeavour to regulate 
the movement of seasonal workers—the purpose of the study is to describe 
the principal methods used by the employment services in certain countries. 


icultural employers experience considerable seasonal difficulty 
in balancing their manpower requirements throughout the year. What- 
ever the methods used, the steps taken or the crops grown, there are 
ak periods when an abundant supply of labour is needed. The prob- 
em with this seasonal work (grain and vine harvesting, fruit picking, beet 
hoeing and harvesting, etc.) is to satisfy the strong local demand for 
labour. The lack of mobility of farm labour, the shortcomings of rural 
housing and difficulties of transport are all problems that have to be 
solved if a satisfactory balance is to be achieved between labour supply 
and demand and if some regions are not to go short of essential on 
while others suffer from seasonal unemployment. 

To overcome these difficulties it is necessary to organise the labour 
market through employment services, which must be in a position to 
register any seasonal or other fluctuations in employment levels and to 

e action to direct available manpower as rationally as possible. 

The organisation of the placement of workers is also an essential 
part of the campaign against unemployment, especially seasonal 
unemployment in agriculture, since on it depends the efficacy of the 
various measures taken to increase security of employment, such as 
diversification of agricultural production, the creation of rural industries 
and of alternative occupations, and the vocational training and retrain- 
ing of farm workers. 

In this connection some random examples are given below of the 
methods adopted by various national employment services to direct 
seasonal labour rationally. 
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Austria 


For some 20 years agricultural placement offices have been used in 
Austria for the recruitment of seasonal workers, especially sugar-beet 
workers. Austria’s sugar — depend to a great extent on the 
manpower available for beet hoeing and harvesting in Lower Austria, 
Burgenland and Upper Austria. Until 1930 the workers came from 
neighbouring countries, chiefly Slovakia ; but in order to be independent 
of foreign labour, the Austrian employment service undertook not only 
to recruit but also to train the necessary national labour force. As a 
result of its efforts the number of foreign seasonal workers employed 
had greatly diminished by the beginning of the second world war. In 
1946 the employment service resumed its work of recruitment and 
training, the aim of which is not so much to find employment in other 
sectors for seasonal workers during the winter as to stabilise agricultural 
manpower in general. For the beet campaigns the employment offices 
in Lower Austria try to recruit the necessary workers on the spot by 
calling, in the first place, on the families of local farm workers, of Austrian 
farm workers in other provinces and of unemployed workers or industrial 
workers on short time. The chance to earn good wages for a short period 
and also to receive a certain amount of sugar attracts some underem- 
ployed farm workers (small farmers and their families) and, by increasing 
their income, encourages them to remain in agriculture rather than 
change to another economic sector. 


Belgium 


The placement services of the National Placement and Unemploy- 
ment ce play an active part in the organisation of seasonal farm 
labour in Belgium. Their efforts have been strengthened by the Order 
of the Regent dated 15 May 1949 to extend social security to seasonal 
farm workers and the Order dated 2 June 1949 approving the General 
Convention of 17 January 1949 between Belgium and France concerning 
social security for seasonal workers. Since farmers must in any case 
apply to the National Placement and Unemployment Office to settle 
administrative questions regarding social security, they are prepared to 
conclude contracts for seasonal labour with the official placement offices. 
Workers, too, are eager to report to the placement offices so as to secure 
all the benefits of social legislation. hen seasonal work is finished 
workers are not abandoned to their own fate but are paid unemployment 
benefit until they find work again. 

The Placement Service has estimated that about 15,000 workers 
are engaged every year in the various seasonal farming occupations. This 
labour force works from the beginning of May until the end of November 
on the following jobs : beet hoeing, flax weeding, hay making, tobacco 
cultivation, pea and bean picking, etc., flax pulling, grain harvesting, 
hop picking, potato lifting, and beet harvesting. The two largest jobs 
are beet hoeing and harvesting. The employment service, in agreement 
with the Joint National Committee for Agriculture, promotes the place- 
ment of beet hoers and harvesters in the following manner. 

Each regional office with surplus seasonal manpower keeps two 

rmanent card indexes, one for migrant seasonal workers and the other 
or farmers regularly employing this type of labour. Before each season 
the farm placement offices get into touch with the farmers whose names 
appear in the card index and make a list of demands for seasonal workers. 
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The demands are embodied in a collective contract drawn up on a form 
repared by the Placement so me and submitted to the Joint 
National Committee for Agriculture. 

Furthermore, each regional office in whose territory there is a surplus 
of seasonal workers has a placement officer, provided with some rapid 
means of locomotion, who is responsible for recruiting workers. He 
travels round the rural districts and uses the indications in the card 
index to find likely candidates. The information obtained is sent to 
the Placement Department of the National Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Office and published in a national bulletin. Regional agricultural 
offices in need of seasonal workers can in this way make direct exchanges 
of labour with those having a surplus of seasonal workers. 

The contracts signed by the farmers are sent by the regional office 
concerned to the local recruiting office, which submits them to a group 
of seasonal workers and endeavours to have them signed by group 
leaders. Where small groups of only two or three men are concerned 
the placement officer himself forms the teams and chooses the leaders. 
A few days before the work starts the recruiting office hands the group 
leader a collective card of introduction to the employer, and forms 
giving entitlement to a 75 ~ cent. reduction on railway fares. © 

When work starts the local placement officer makes sure on the 
spot that the workers he has engaged have reported for work and that 
the work is running smoothly. If more workers are required he at once 
takes steps to supply them. 

To make sure that this highly specialised branch of the employment 
service will work as efficiently as possible the Placement Department 
of the National Placement and Unemployment Office carries on an 
intense publicity campaign at the national level by means of announce- 
ments, articles in the agricultural press and contacts with the different 
organisations concerned—farmers’ federations, farm workers’ unions, 
and the Department of Agriculture. The regional offices are responsible 
for local publicity—lectures to farmers, regional radio announcements, 
articles in the local press and contacts with State agricultural authorities. 

Finally, the Placement Department of the National Placement and 
Unemployment Office sees to it that the Joint National Committee for 
Agriculture fixes the wage rates for migrant seasonal workers in good 
time. 

In addition to these movements in the internal employment market, 
there is the seasonal emigration to France of some 16,000 to 20,000 
workers, depending on the size of the harvest. The recruitment and 

lacement of Belgian seasonal workers for the various beet seasons 
hoeing, harvesting and stripping) are arranged between the Belgian and 
French authorities before each season, and details of the number of 
workers required and the general conditions of work are embodied in an 
agreement signed by the authorities. 

The administrative procedure for the transfer of these seasonal 
workers is as follows. The General Confederation of French Beet Growers 
collects the contracts drawn up by the French growers. These are sent 
to the French immigration authorities at Tourcoing, who forward them 
to the Belgian emigration authorities in the same town. The Belgian 
authorities send the required number of contracts to the Belgian regional 
employment offices, which recruit workers willing to go to France. 
Just before they leave the regional offices hand the seasonal workers 
their contracts and travel warrants, and give them all the information 
they require. 
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Canada 


As a result of climatic factors the geographical and occupational 
flexibility of manpower plays an important role in Canada. In 1920 
the provincial authorities took steps to organise the movement of 
seasonal workers through provincial employment offices.1_ During the 
second world war the Federal Government, in order to ensure that the 
necessary manpower would be available for agriculture, concluded 
agreements with the provinces for the recruitment, transport and 
slums of workers in agriculture and related industries. Under one 
of the clauses of these agreements transport costs are shared equally 
by the Federal and provincial Governments. They also share the cost 
mf transfers between provinces. 

The agreements have resulted in close collaboration between the 
officials of the Federal and provincial Departments of Agriculture and 
Labour and officials of the National Employment Service. Because 
of the excellent results obtained the scheme for the provision of farm 
labour has been maintained at the request of all the provinces, and farm 
labour agreements are concluded by the Federal Government with 
the provinces each year. 

or farm work the National Employment Service works as follows : 
usually each local office has an official with some experience in agri- 
cultural matters who deals with farm employment supply and demand, 
in close collaboration with representatives of the provincial Govern- 
ments, especially in important farming areas. From the end of March 
until October the National Employment Service organises the movement 
of seasonal workers for maple sugar harvesting, small fruit and tomato 
picking, apple harvesting and packing, hay making, grain harvesting, 
and tobacco curing and handling. 

The largest movement is that of harvesters from Ontario and Quebec 
to the prairie provinces for the grain harvest. This involves, first of 
all, an estimate of the number of workers required, made by the 
provincial Governments and communicated to the Federal Department 
of Labour. Arrangements are then made through the National Employ- 
ment Service to advise by circular all offices located in the areas where 
recruitment is to take place, namely, those where farm work has been 
temporarily completed, so that the removal of farm workers will not 
have an adverse effect on the agricultural position in the area. Pro- 
vincial government representatives are closely consulted on these matters 
and agreements are reached as to the areas from which labour is to be 
drawn. Arrangements are made by or for the Department of Labour 
with the a concerned, through the Canadian Passenger Associa- 
tion in Montreal, to provide transport at low rates. Usually the worker 
is required to pay a nominal sum for his outward journey, and the 
remainder of the outward costs is borne by the provincial and Federal 
Governments. After the completion of a minimum number of days’ 
work in agriculture the recruited worker is provided with free (or very 
cheap) transport back to his home. 

As soon as the date for beginning recruitment is decided all local 
employment offices are notified Crop conditions determine this date, 
which cannot be forecast very far ahead. Local offices in the recruiting 
areas get in touch with all the workers who have applied for work, or 


1 Cf. Organised Movements of Seasonal Workers in Agriculture ”, in The ‘Labour 
Gazette (Ottawa), July 1949. 
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who are known to be seeking such work. Each day the distributing 
officer at Winnipeg reports the number of workers required at the 
various harvest points. This information is passed to the centres of 
recruitment. The recruiting offices in their turn advise Winnipeg, 
usually through the regional office at Toronto, of the number of om 
available. These are not despatched until specific approval has been 
obtained from Winnipeg. 

At Winnipeg an up-to-date list is maintained of the areas in which 
workers are required and the number required. Recruited workers are 
received at Winnipeg and are there provided with transport to the 
railway station nearest the place of employment. Arrangements are 
made, usually through the yt oe: agricultural representative, for 
these workers to be received at the station and transported to their 
ultimate destination. Local National Employment Service officers and 
provincial agricultural representatives visit them from time to time 
and arrange their transfer to other areas of employment at the appro- 
priate time. 

Apart from these seasonal movements within the Canadian frontiers 
there are movements of workers from Canada to the United States 
whenever there is a demand for farm labour. Like the national harvesting 
campaigns, these migrations across the border were reorganised during 
the war and regulated by the Hyde Park Declaration of April 1941. 
In years when the crops are exceptionally abundant Canadian workers 
from the prairie provinces travel to the mid-western and southern 
states for the grain harvests and work their way northwards with the 
crops. In addition to the individual workers a number of combine- 
harvesters and crews usually cross the border. After grain harvesti 
the main t of farm work done by Canadian workers in the Unit 
States are beet hoeing and harvesting in Montana, and potato picking 
in Maine and North Dakota. 

When the farm labour season is over the National Employment 
Service, assisted by the agricultural committees, tries to find employ- 
ment for workers who want it in other industries, mainly in logging, 
which absorbs most of them. Others are employed in coal mining on 
the prairies and in meat packing factories. 


France 


The agricultural placement offices in France were taken over iy the 
Ministry of Labour on 1 January 1946. The head of the Agricultural 
Manpower Office, who reports to the head of the manpower service 
for the department, co-ordinates all operations connected with the supply 
of agricultural labour. One of his responsibilities is the organisation 
of the movement of workers for big seasonal jobs, such as grain and 
vine harvesting, and beet hoeing and harvesting. At such times he 
has employees of the manpower service of the department at his disposal, 
whose offices are open on market days at the p usually frequented 
by farmers. 

Arrangements are made between the departments by which those 
that are short of labour are supplied with workers by those that have 
a surplus. For beet hoeing al harvesting in France seasonal labour 
is recruited in the departments of Brittany, where the labour offices 
make a careful selection of those seeking employment. Each depart- 
ment in Brittany is allotted a number of “ corresponding” depart- 
ments in the rest of France, which are responsible for sending it con- 
tracts for seasonal farm workers signed by employers. 
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The employment offices keep in close touch with the workers’ and 
employers’ organisations represented on the agricultural subcommittees 
attached to the regional offices and on the joint committees 
attached to local offices. In this way they can collect the information 
required for the smooth running of the service. Quarterly inquiries 
into the manpower requirements of agriculture are made by the regional 
agricultural manpower offices and submitted to the competent sub- 
committee for approval. 


New Zealand 
New Zealand provides a particularly interesting example of the 


part that can be played in seasonal “| paw by a well-organised 
employment service. Every year some 12,000 workers who from August 
to January are occupied in farm work proper or the processing of farm 
products have to be transferred to other employment for the next six 
months. As a result of the close collaboration between the National 
Employment Service and the Ministry of Public Works, this transfer 
from one employment to another is made anes” f The Ministry 
keeps in reserve a number of public works which could not be executed 
during or after the war and which are necessary because of the increased 

pulation of the country. Each of these works, which are financed 
in whole or in part by the Ministry, is given a relative priority, account 
being taken of the urgency and the manpower available. At the end 
of the summer the regional offices indicate how many seasonal workers 
have to be found new work by the Employment Service during the 
winter months and, on the basis of their reports, the Ministry of Public 
Works draws up its plans. 

The National Employment Service helps workers who are willing 
to be transferred from one job or region to another in the following 
ways: (1) it advances them the money for their fares, which may or 
may not be repayable; (2) it advances them money for other travel 
expenses; (3) it pays them an additional family allowance if they 
are separated from their families; (4) it helps them to find lodging. 

Free transport is provided for workers leaving their families for 
work in a genes: industry (coal mines, sawmills, dam construction), 
for those who would be unemployed if they did not leave a given region, 
and for those sent to another region to a job provided by the Central 
Employment Office under the adjustment scheme or taking up a job 
under a Ministry which reimburses travel expenses. 

When the Employment Service organises the transfer of workers, 
it first makes sure that they can be lodged by the employer or in board- 
ing houses or in the camps or hostels of the National Employment 
Service. The last type of accommodation is usually reserved for workers 
—— separately from their families in a part of the country where they 
could not otherwise be lodged or fed suitably. Moreover, the Employ- 
ment Service encourages employers to build workers’ hostels wherever 
local labour is inadequate or where there is a housing shortage. 


Sweden 


The rationalisation of farm work in Sweden has sharply accentuated 
the seasonal nature of that branch of the economy in the last few years. 
The use of tractors, combine-harvesters and milking machines has made 
it possible to reduce the number of workers permanently employed on 
large farms, and to do without permanent employees entirely on small 
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farms. On the other hand many more seasonal workers are needed for 
the big jobs in summer time. Since spring work can be done more 
quickly the various harvests follow one another more closely, and work 
such as threshing, which, before machines were used, was done through 
the autumn and even in winter, is now concentrated into a period of 
a few weeks. Fluctuations in the demand for farm labour are therefore 
much more marked than hitherto, and the employment service makes 
special efforts to find employment for farm workers in other industries 

uring the winter months. Lumbering, which may be said to be com- 
plementary to agriculture, absorbs a large number of them. Those for 
whom it has been impossible to find alternative employment are engaged 
for public works in accordance with a precise programme, which is part 
of the Government’s policy of full employment. The employment 
service and the investment division work together closely under the 
same authority—the Central Labour Market Board and the 25 county 
labour market boards—in drawing up this programme. To ensure that 
these public works can be started at the best possible moment, the 
National Employment Service has recently concluded an agreement 
with the Federation of Swedish Industries, the Confederation of Swedish 
Employers and the Swedish Industrial Production Board regarding the 
notice to be given by employers for the dismissal of workers. This 
agreement provides, inter alia, that employers must notify county 
employment offices in good time of any measures affecting seasonal 
workers, so that they may be found alternative jobs. 


United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom Government’s policy of full employment calls 
for the movement of labour, including farm labour, from one occupation 
or area to another, according to the needs of the labour market. The role 
of the employment service is therefore to collect the necessary statistics 
by means of monthly surveys of movements of the labour market, to 
supply workers with the most reliable and complete information on 
ae opportunities and working conditions in other occupations 
and areas, and to encourage them to transfer to other areas wherever 
practicable, having regard to the state of the labour market and the 
accommodation available. Under the Employment and Training Act 
of 13 July 1948 the employment service may grant financial assistance 
or loans to help workers to transfer from any part of Great Britain to 
employment in other areas. The Act further provides that the employ- 
ment service must make all necessary arrangements to transfer workers 
again when such employment ends. 

At harvest time, particularly in late summer or early autumn, labour 
for agriculture becomes a matter of the first importance and, before 
the various jobs start, the regional controllers of the Ministry of Labour, 
who are responsible for co-ordinating the supply of seasonal labour in 
their regions, arrange conferences of representatives of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and other interested departments and of employers’ and 
workers’ associations. Usually a large proportion of the labour required 
consists of casual workers who work for the same farmers year after 
year, and the farmers enlist the help of the local offices of the Ministry 
in getting into touch with these workers. The main work of the confer- 
ences, therefore, is to try to assess the numbers needed to supplement this 
regular supply and to put in hand plans for recruiting them. Under 
statutory provisions travel warrants are issued to the workers con- 
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cerned and those who wish are accommodated in agricultural executive 
committee hostels. Farmers employing seasonal workers must under- 
take to retain them for a minimum period and to pay for their accommoda- 
tion. When farm work is finished, the employment service tries to find 
other employment for the seasonal workers. 


United States 


There are three categories of seasonal farm workers in the United 
States: casual workers (students, housewives and old persons) ; the 
families of small farmers who leave their homes at certain times of the 
year to increase the family income by a up agricultural employ- 
ment elsewhere for wages ; and migrant workers with no fixed home, 
who follow the harvests from south to nor:h. 

The United States Employment Service has set up a specialised 
department concerned with employment in agriculture and related 
industries, in an effort to save the last category of workers from migrating 
aimlessly and to help them to find employment—if possible, alternative 
employment. The _— of the department is to secure the harvestin, 
of crops at the right time by providing farmers with enough qualifie 
workers and to direct available farm workers to continuous employment. 
It is advised by a special farm labour committee representing all the 
States and composed of recognised leaders in agriculture and related 
industries. 

To facilitate their work 80 per cent. of the local offices of the farm 

lacement service are in areas from which the farm workers come or 
in which they are employed. The offices exchange accurate information 
on the state of crops, on the basis of which a co-ordinated recruitment 

lan can be prepared in time, and at all levels. The available manpower 
is distributed among the States by a system of adjustment. 

Along main highways used by migrants the Farm Placement 
Service has stationed trailers and other temporary farm labour informa- 
tion offices at strategic points. Signs posted along the highway tell 
the migrants where the stations are to be found. The stations issue 
work-guides and charts showing the areas in the United States where 
different pid sg of farm work are done, the periods when there is usually 
a demand for labour, and other useful information. As the itinerant 
offices keep in close touch with the local offices, they are in a posi- 
tion to give workers the latest information. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The above examples show how employment services can help to 
stabilise employment in agriculture. Of course, they cannot do useful 
work unless other employment opportunities for farm workers during 
the dead season exist or are created, and their main task is therefore 
to help in transferring seasonal farm workers rapidly from one job 
to another. In this respect certain conclusions may be drawn from 
the cases quoted on the preceding pages : 


(1) Employment services can play an important part in the rational 
distribution of seasonal labour. This is amply proved by the work of 
vocational training undertaken by the Austrian placement offices in 
order to provide the seasonal manpower required to maintain the 
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country’s sugar supplies ; the extremely thorough work done by the 
Belgian and adian em — services for the recruitment, transfer 
and control of seasonal farm workers; and the organisation of 
hostels and camps for seasonal workers in New Zealand and Canada. 


(2) A well-organised employment service can regulate the supply 
of farm labour by finding new employment for farm workers ies 
jobs are finished. 


(3) From some of the information gathered it is clear that the 
efforts of ey See services are more effective where seasonal workers 
are covered by social security. 


(4) The problem of finding employment for seasonal workers is 
closely linked to the geographical and occupational mobility of labour. 
The 1.L.0. Recommendation (No. 83) concerning the organisation of 
employment services (1948) specifies what measures the service should 
take in this connection, and it may not be without interest to repeat 
them here. The employment service should collect and disseminate the 
fullest and most reliable information concerning employment opportu- 
nities and working conditions in other occupations and areas and con- 
cerning living conditions (including the availability of suitable housing 
accommodation) in such areas. It should facilitate transfers of labour by 
granting financial assistance adapted to national and individual circum- 
stances (travel and subsistence allowances and separation allowances 
to workers prepared to accept employment in other areas. It shoul 
assist the unemployment insurance and assistance authorities in defining 
and interpreting the conditions in which available employment which is in 
an occupation other than the usual occupation of an unemployed per- 
son or which requires him to change his residence should be regarded 
as suitable for him. And, finally, it should assist the competent autho- 
rities in establishing and developing the programmes of training or 
retraining courses, selecting persons for such courses and placing in 
employment persons who have completed them. 
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Labour Legislation and Regulations 
in the Italian Rice Fields 


Rice cultivation is in Italy an important industry which provides 
employment for large numbers of workers. The work is arduous and 
difficult and much of it is performed by seasonal migrant workers, most of 
them women. The special need to a the health of these workers and to 
promote their general welfare has long been recognised, and a considerable 
body of measures have been adopted in Italy to meet this need, including 
legislation for the protection of women and children, the establishment of 
conciliation and arbitration committees, employment offices and joint 
committees responsible for recruitment, placement and welfare and the 
introduction of national and regional collective agreements for the estab- 
lishment of standard conditions of work. The following report describes 
the development of these protective measures and the situation today. 


BACKGROUND 


The Italian rice-growing areas are concentrated largely in the irrigated 
Po plain and particularly the Lombard and Piedmontese provinces of 
Novara, Vercelli, Milan and Pavia, which have an extremely well- 
organised drainage and irrigation system, particularly in the areas 
served by the Cavour canal. They consist chiefly of temporary rice 
fields which are cultivated by undertakings with a technical organisation 
aiming at large-scale production and high profits. Rice fields also exist, 
although to a lesser extent, in the other provinces of northern Italy : 
Verona, Mantua, Modena, Bologna, Rovigo, Ferrara, and Ravenna. 
In the provinces of Lower Venezia and Lower Emilia-Romagna in 
the Po delta there are still permanent rice fields (risaie di colmata) 
dependent on the regular overflowing of the rivers, as well as temporary 
rice fields. In other areas of Italy the rice fields have lost their import- 
ance ; rice is cultivated at one stage in land improvement and reclama- 
tion work, particularly for the purpose of eliminating salt from the soil. 
There are in all about 26,000 agricultural undertakings engaged in rice 
growing in Italy. 

The surface area devoted to rice cultivation, according to approxi- 
mate data furnished by the National Institute of Statistics, was 174,300 
hectares? in 1952 2—26,065 hectares more than in 1950 and 77,297 
hectares more than in 1945, when the area under rice cultivation had 
fallen to 97,003 hectares, the lowest figure registered since 1931, when 


1 One hectare = approximately 2.5 acres. 

2 IstiruTo CENTRALE D1 Statistica : Notiziario Istat, 10 February 1953. The area under 
cultivation was 11.5 per cent. greater in 1952 than in 1951; the total production was 15.6 
per cent. greater, and the average yield per hectare 3.6 per cent. greater. 
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the National Rice Office was set up. The increase between 1945 and 
1952 was thus about 78 per cent. 

An agricultural undertaking in the rice areas is commonly called a 
cascina when it covers between 50 and 200 hectares and has a typically 
capitalist economy employing regular wage labour, and a cascinotta 
when it covers a smaller area and is cultivated by a t farmer 
m9 proprietor or tenant) employing wage labour only for seasonal 
work. 

The chief crop in these undertakings is rice. If allowance is made 
for the fact that transplanting! permits the land to be used for two 
different crops during the year, the proportion of the total surface area 
devoted to rice is four-fifths in a large number of undertakings ; this 
proportion gradually decreases from the Piedmontese to the Lombard 
provinces, where, in the irrigated belts, fodder growing, stockraising 
and dairy farming take place of rice growing. 


THE LABOUR FORCE 


Large numbers of skilled workers are employed during the seasonal 
peak — on weeding, transplanting, reaping, transport, drying and 
threshing. 

The employees of the cascina, apart from the technical and adminis- 
trative managerial personnel, are wage earners employed in a certain 
number of specific operations, which constitute the basis of the under- 
taking’s technical and economic organisation. 

This labour force includes— 

(i) Permanently employed w earners? with very varied duties, 
including workers responsible for the upkeep and supervision of 
irrigation channels to ensure a aw ow of water, workers in 
charge of the stables and cattle, milkers, workers in charge of young 
stock on the pastures, and drovers and carters engaged in work in 
the fields, ploughing and transport. In the larger undertakings there 
are foremen in charge of each category, all of whom come under the 
owner’s agent for purposes of supervision and discipline. 

(2) Non-permanent labour (braccianti agricoli avventizi)—local day- 
labourers who generally work for a varying number of days during 
the year in the same undertaking. These are usually members 
of the families of permanent wage earners or workers living in 
the neighbouring villages. 


The permanent wage earners and day-labourers are as a rule employed 
on the ordinary tasks of cultivation, of which the most important occur 
in April and consist of the preparation of the fields, ploughing, harrow- 
ing, manuring and fertilising, and sowing. They cannot, however, perform 
the extra work required by weeding * and transplanting operations ‘ (a 


1 Among the sowing methods in use, the method of sowing in seed beds and subsequently 
transplanting is becoming more and more general. When the young shoots are from 15 to 
20 cm. high they are carefully lifted and transplanted at once. 

2 The individual employment contracts of agricultural wage earners, whatever their 
category, may not be for less than two agricultural years. 

3 The marsh plants which encroach on the rice fields have to be pulled up as soon as 
they have reached a certain size. This work is called monda, from which are derived mon- 
dina or mondariso, the terms used to designate the women workers who perform this difficult 
task. 

“This operation makes the work of the mondine all the more arduous by reason of the 
cuts caused on the hands by the flinty limestone soil. 
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30-day to 40-day season from about 20 May to 10 July), reaping, 

transport, drying and threshing (in September).? 

(3) Seasonal labour, mainly women and girls, is recruited for these 
operations either in the district or the surrounding districts (in 
which case they do not sleep on the cascina) or in other provinces 
and regions ; this migrant labour is provided mostly by contingents 
from the provinces of Emilia and Venezia. 


Thus considerable numbers of seasonal labourers gather in the rice- 
—s belt during the peak periods. The average numbers are 180,000- 
00,000 workers for weeding and transplanting, and 100,000-120,000 for 
reaping, transport, drying and threshing, which represents a total move- 
ment of about 300,000 workers each year, the great majority of whom 
come from distant provinces. 

Out of the 200, women workers, about 150,000 are agricultural 
braccianti regularly entered on the manpower lists and thus enjoying all 
the rights and privileges of this category of worker; the others have no 
special agricultural activity or qualifications, and are entered on the 
employment office lists only for the rice season. 

The workers engaged for reaping, transport, drying and threshing 
are usually recruited in the region ; large numbers of men take part in 
these operations and are as a rule in charge of the machines. 


Trade-Union Activities 


This large body of workers has exerted considerable pressure on both 
employers and the public authorities. 

The first trade-union organisations, called “ improvement leagues ” 
(leghe di miglioramento) or “ resistance leagues” (leghe di resistenza), 
were formed in 1884, and about 1900 the first agricultural collective 
agreements were signed, usually covering entire provinces, but some- 
times single districts. The trade-union organisations succeeded after 
a few years in orm | a sort of monopoly of the labour market 
in the provinces of the Po Plain. Their goal was to become compulsory 
intermediaries between labour and the head of the undertaking, so doing 
away with the free selection of labour (by creating “ class ” employment 
offices), substituting collective agreements for individual contracts 
and organising work by teams of unionised workers. 

Collective agreements represented a victory for the agricultural 
workers won by pressing their demands for the solution of their most 
urgent problems through trade-union action : Government action mostly 
followed after and simply set the seal on established facts. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The first legislative provisions concerning the rice fields date from 
1866. Act No. 2697 of 12 June 1866 issued regulations for rice growing 
in the provinces of the Po Plain, such cultivation being permitted only 
at certain distances from the villages and under special conditions and 
regulations for each region. After the unification of Italy, Act No. 2697 
of 1866 was extended to cover the whole Kingdom by section 69 of the 
Public Health Act of 22 December 1888. 


1 Reaping is done with a sickle ; the sheaves are carried to the farm and then spread out 
on a flat space in the sun to dry. When they are completely dry threshing is carried out 
by machines. 
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After serious agitation by organised agricultural workers—the first 
real resistance movement being the dispute in the Molinella rice fields 
in Bologna in 1893—and especially the political and economic strikes 
of 1901 and 1907, which paralysed huge farming areas in the Lombard 
and Emilian plains, the Giolitti left liberal Government began the 
enactment of a series of legislative measures which put Italy in the 
front rank of countries as regards the legal protection of workers. 

The first legislative measure for the protection of labour in the rice 
fields was Act No. 337 of 16 June 1907 concerning work in the rice 
fields, which tackled the problem of the protection of women and children 
for the first time in Italy ; for other agricultural workers the problem 
remained unsolved until rules were introduced through collective 
agreements. 

Section 11 of the 1907 Act, which became section 82 of the consoli- 
dated text of the Public Health Acts of the same year, ran as follows : 

Children under 14 years of age and women in their last month of preg- 
nancy and during the first month after confinement shall not be employed 
in weeding rice fields. Children under 16 years of age and women under 
21 years of age shall not be employed on such work except on production of 
a birth certificate. Migrant workers engaged in weeding must produce a 
medical certificate from their home commune showing that they are free 
from any contagious disease. Pregnant women must possess a medical 
certificate showing their date of pregnancy. 


Another section, which became section 84 of the consolidated text, 
made the following provision : 


Every nursing mother shall be granted time off to feed her child ; such 
time shall not be deducted in the computation of her hours of work. 


These provisions were included in the consolidated text of the Public 
Health Acts approved by Royal Decree No. 636 of 1 August 1907 
(Title IV : Rice Growing) and the general regulations thereunder were 
approved by Decree No. 157 of 29 March 1908. Some of the sections 
of the consolidated text of 1907, icularly sections 99 and 108, were 
amended by Act No. 487 of 17 July 1910. 

Numerous decrees were issued in 1910, 1911, 1912, 1919, 1929 and 
1930 to approve the regulations for rice growing in various provinces. 

The consolidated text of the Public Health Acts of 1907 set up 
conciliation committees to settle disputes concerning employment 
contracts in the rice fields. Royal Decrees No. 158 of 29 March 1908 and 
No. 41 of 5 January 1911 dealt in detail with the application of this 
Act. The jurisdiction of the committees was limited to cases of a juridical 
nature ; it did not cover industrial disputes about the alteration of 

eements in force.” It still remained to extend conciliation to industrial 
disputes. (Arbitration was introduced in agriculture throughout Italy 
in 1916 by Decree No. 649 of 30 ae 1916.) This was achieved by the 
Ministerial Decree of 26 March 1918, setting up the arbitration com- 
mittees provided for by the Lieutenant-General’s Decree No. 350 of 
14 March 1918 concerning the recruitment and placement of labour 
for work in the rice fields in the provinces of Novara and Pavia. 


1 See, for example, Decree No. 312 of 18 February 1930, a translation of which appeared 
in INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFFice : Legislative Series, 1930 (It. 3). 

2 See “ Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation in Italy ”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. II, No. 1, April 1921, pp. 56-66 ; and “ Conciliation in Agriculture ”, idem, Vol. VIII, 
No, 1, July 1923, pp. 144-147. 
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General provisions governing the oat of agricultural labour 
were made in Decree No. 1911 of 17 November 1918, which was sup- 
plemented by Decree No. 641 of 13 April 1919. These measures were 
subsequently revoked, and placement became the responsibility of offices 
coming under the National Assistance Institution (Patronato nazionale), 
which was given official recognition by the Ministerial Decree of 
26 June 1925 and which grouped together all bodies concerned with 
workers’ welfare, including the migration secretariats, employment 
offices, people’s secretariats and poor-relief societies. The Institution 
liaison with the Fascist corporations. 

In 1932, in order to put a stop to confusion in the engagement of 
workers and to resulting abuses in the organisation of the seasonal 
migratory movements, a “ single national employment exchange, oper- 
ating free of charge, for persons engaged in weeding rice fields, meme 
olives, and harvesting corn ” 1, was set up by the Ministerial Decree o 
26 March 1932. Since then the rice grower has applied to employment 
offices in order to engage the labour he requires. These offices commu- 
nicate manpower requirements to the provinces of origin of migratory 
labour, through the national employment office, and in this way migra- 
tory labour is properly shared out as requests are received. 

The reorganisation of the rice-growing sector has continued without 
interruption since the war. The recruiting and placement of workers 
engaged in weeding, transplanting, reaping, and rice-harvesting opera- 
tions is organised on a provincial and inter-provincial basis. 

An Inter-Regional Migration Committee has been set up within the 
Lombardy Regional Labour Office, with its headquarters in Milan, to 
deal with the four rice-growing ee of Piedmont and Lombardy 
(Novara, Vercelli, Pavia and Milan). Its composition is fixed by the 
Ministerial Decree of 6 April 1949 on a joint basis ; it includes six 
members and six substitute members appointed by the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations. An official of the Regional Labour Office acts 
as secretary. 

The organisation of the placement of seasonal workers in the rice 
season is regulated by the provisions of the Presidential Decree of 
29 April 1950. Under this Decree employment is made subject to the 
conditions laid down in sections 7 to 29 of Title II of Act No. 264 of 
29 April 1949 respecting the placement of, and assistance to, involuntarily 
unerhployed workers. The main points applying to the operations of the 
rice season are (a) that workers must be enrolled on the employment lists 
of the local branch of the provincial labour office in their Come district, 
after producing and depositing their workbooks certifying their age 
and qualifications ; (6) that the employer is required to make applica- 
tion to the appropriate office, specifying only the number, category, and 
qualifications of the workers required, and to take on the workers 
registered on its lists; (c) that preference is to be given to workers 
whose homes are in the district or neighbouring districts. 

The placement service may take on an inter-provincial or national 
character in order to meet special requirements (section rs" The 
functions of these offices are fixed by the Presidential Decree of 29 April 
1950. The provisions of this Decree reiterate the general rules for place- 
ment laid down in Act No. 264 of 1949. The following, for example, are the 
functions of the Lombardy Regional Labour Office, which is responsible 


1See INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrrFice: Legislative Series, 1932 (It. 2). 
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for cen placement services in the provinces of Novara, Vercelli, 
Pavia 


(a) to draw up general rules for the employment of labour in weeding, 
transplanting, reaping, transport, drying and threshing ; 


(b) to fix the conditions and time limits for the registration of 
workers on the special lists for this kind of operation ; 


(c) to work out the provincial labour contingents required for the above 
operations ; 


(d) to accept engagement contracts for labour within the limits pre- 
viously set for each contingent, authorising the transfer of the 
workers engaged from one province to another ; 


(e) to issue instructions to provincial labour offices concerning the 
drawing up of special lists for the formation of communal contin- 
gents and to direct labour to rice fields in other provinces. 


The Regional Labour Office must collaborate with the Inter-Regional 
Migration Committee, on which employers’ and workers’ organisations 
are represented. The members of the Committee are appointed b 
Ministerial Decree for a term of two years. The Committee’s role is 
advisory, and its functions consist chiefly in giving advice and m 
technical and organisational pro for regulating the placement o 
workers during the operations of the rice campaign 

The Decree also specifies that unauthorised transfers of labour may 
result in the workers being sent home and fined under the penal provi- 
sions of section 27 of Act No. 264 of 1949. 

The Ministerial Decree of 15 May 1950 set up an inter-regional 
welfare committee for women workers engaged in the weeding, trans- 
—_— reaping and harvesting of rice. The committee operates in 

ilan in the headquarters of the Regional Labour Office. Its main 
tasks are to make proposals for the use of funds put at its disposal 
= the relief of women workers and to co-ordinate welfare work among 
ant women workers engaged in the operations of the rice campaign 

= their children. 

The Decree also specified that a special welfare committee may be 
set up by the prefect in each province of origin or destination of migrant 
workers, under the chairmanship of the director of the labour office and 
composed of one official from the prefecture, one official from the Medical 
Labour Inspectorate and one representative of each of the occupational 
associations of large agricultural employers, peasant farmers and workers 
represented on the provincial employment committees (section 25 of 
Act No. 264 of 1949). The aims of this committee are to encourage and 
co-ordinate welfare work in the province among seasonal workers 
employed in the rice fields. 


1 The Committee is composed of one official from the High Commission for Hygiene 
and Public Health, one official from the Medical Labour Inspectorate, the members of the 
Inter-Regional Migration Committee and one representative of the following institutions : 
the Rice Office, the Society for the Protection of Mothers and Children, the National State 
Insurance Institute, the National Sickness Assistance Institute, the National Employment 
Injury Insurance Institute, the Italian Red Cross, the institutions authorised to engage in 
welfare work and institutions and agencies pledged to provide substantial financial and 
material contributions towards such welfare work. 
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REGULATION BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 


The regulation of conditions of work by collective agreements remains 
the usual way of determining relations between employers and workers 
in Italy. 

All nia in the rice fields, including day-labourers and seasonal 
workers as well as permanent wage earners, are covered by contractual 
clauses drawn up for their respective categories. 

The national agreement (patto collettivo nazionale di lavoro) lays down 
basic general rules regulating industrial relations ; these rules become 
enforceable after their inclusion in provincial and regional agreements. 

The section of these agreements which enunciates the general prin- 
ciples regulating conditions of work reproduces at the regional or pro- 
vincial level, except in a few cases, the clauses of the national agreement, 
suitably adapted to meet local requirements, political or otherwise, and 
without prejudice to previously existing conditions more favourable 
to the workers. 


Permanent Wage Earners 


The current national collective agreement respecting permanent 
wage earners was concluded on 31 July 1951 for a duration of two years. 
It is automatically renewed from year to year but may be terminated by 
either of the parties at six months’ notice from the date of expiry. 

The contractual clauses cover all aspects of conditions of work and 
employment, most of which are governed by current legislation. They 
include a definition of the permanent wage earners whose qualifications 
are to be specified in the provincial collective agreements, and deal with 
engagement, individual contracts, workers’ duties, trade-union work- 
books, tools on loan to workers, probationary periods, and the engage- 
ment and protection of women and young workers. They also prescribe 
hours of work, which should not in principle exceed eight a day, and 
leave it to the provincial agreements to specify exceptions, particularly 
as regards extra work on public holidays, at night or during the weekly 
rest period. Overtime and work performed on public holidays or at 
night is paid at 16 per cent., 25 per cent. and 30 per cent. respectively 
above the normal rates. 

The clauses relating to remuneration (made up of the basic wage in 
cash, the cost-of-living adjustment and payment in kind) are also 
worked out in the provincial a on the basis of a classification 
of categories by age groups and sex. The wage of male workers between 
18 and 65 years of age is taken as the base. Female workers between 
17 and 55 years of age receive 70 per cent. of this. Male workers below 
18 years and female workers below 17 years are paid percentages of the 
full rate according to age. The youngest workers (14-15 years of age), 
male and female, receive 50 per cent. of the full rate. An end-of-year 
bonus is granted, equal to 16 days’ total wages. 

Other clauses concern employment injury insurance, travel, annual 
holidays with pay (eight days), State insurance, welfare, family allow- 
ances, maternity protection, military service, special leave of absence, 
seniority bonus, disciptine and individual and collective disputes. 


Day-Workers 


The national collective agreement respecting day-workers, concluded 
on 11 May 1950 for a duration of two years, has been legally terminated 
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by the two signatory workers’ organisations (C.G.I.L. and C.S.L.I.) }, 
joined by the two trade-union federations formed after 1950, the U.I.L. 
and C.I.5.N.A.L.2, The agreement remains in force until a new one has 
been concluded. 

The terms of this agreement were drawn up at the same time as those 
of the agreement for permanent wage earners and correspond to them 
very closely. The main differences to be noted concern remuneration, 
the elements of the non-permanent workers’ hourly remuneration being 
the basic cash wage and the cost-of-living adjustment. These workers 
are also granted compensation in lieu of bonuses, holidays, etc., from 
which the day-labourer cannot benefit. This compensation takes the 
form of a 6 per cent. increase on the total of the combined wages and 
cost-of-living adjustment. 


Seasonal Labour 


The national collective agreement for workers engaged in weeding 
and transplanting operations in the rice fields was concluded on 27 May 
1948. Another collective agreement concerning reaping, transport, 
drying and threshing operations was concluded at Vercelli during the 
summer of the same year. These agreements establish the clauses 
covering all aspects of conditions of employment and of work, namely 
recruitment, travel from the provinces of origin to the rice fields, hours 
of work, wages, food, housing, welfare, social insurance, etc. As in the 
case of the national agreements concerning permanent and non-perma- 
nent wage earners, the provisions of these contracts are included in the 
provincial contracts with such changes as may be required by local 
circumstances, again without prejudice to existing conditions which 
are more favourable to the workers. These agreements, which are 
generally for one year’s duration, are the subject of lengthy negotiations 
each spring between the employers’ and agricultural workers’ associa- 
tions. 

Changes made during subsequent years in the terms of the 1948 

eement are mostly concerned with wages, in spite of the large number 
of contractual clauses involved dealing with employment, hours of 
work, overtime, task work, food, welfare, etc. 

The contractua/ clauses concerning protection of women and children, 
conciliation and arbitration committees, and recruiting and placement 
of workers, which especially concern seasonal women workers in the rice 
fields and which are covered by legislative provisions, have already been 
discussed above. They will be specifically dealt with here only in cases 
in which the collective agreement goes beyond the scope of legislative 
regulations. 

Section 10 of the 1948 national agreement guarantees seasonal 
workers a minimum number of days’ work during the rice season. 
The duration of this guaranteed employment was fixed at 30 days, or 
240 hours’ work, and was kept at that figure when the 1952 agreement 
was concluded, although the employers wished to have the clause 
omitted, at least as regards workers recruited on the spot or in neigh- 
bouring communes. 

In order to ensure a fairer distribution of jobs during recruitment, 
the labour contingents are determined on a provincial basis ; the selection 
of labour is ultimately the responsibility of the communal committees. 


1 Confederazione Generale Italiana del Lavoro ; Confederazione Sindacati Lavoratori Italiani. 
2 Unione Italiana del Lavoro; Confederazione Italiana Sindacati Naszionali Lavoratori. 
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The employer may ask by name at the employment office for a par- 
ticular person as agent to direct and supervise the operations, but it is 
clearly laid down that he may in no case choose the members of the 
teams, and his requests for labour at the employment office must be 
purely numerical and not include names. 

The women workers are made up into teams consisting for the most 
part of adult women ; the team may not include more than 10 per cent. 
of young workers between 14 and 15 years of age. The head of the 
team must be an experienced worker, democratically appointed by 
the members of the group; she is responsible for dealings with the 
ns ud on all questions concerning the team, and for directing its work 
and ensuring the observance of discipline, according to orders received ; 
she also keeps the workbook up to date. 

The working day in the rice fields consists of eight hours of actual 
work ; it is usually broken by rest periods so arranged that work is never 
continued for more than four hours at a stretch. The timetable most 
commonly applied in the Piedmontese and Lombard cascine i 
with three-and-a-half hours’ work from 5 a.m. to 8.30, followed by a 
half-hour break for a snack at the workplace ; work is resumed from 9 
until 12, when there is one hour’s break for lunch ; the working day 
ends with two hours’ work from 1 p.m. to3 p.m. The timetable, showing 
the times and length of breaks, is displayed near the entrance to the 
living quarters on the farm. Women with nursing children are granted 
a rest period of at least half an hour, which is not deducted in the com- 
— of their hours of work. The weekly rest period consists of 

4 hours on Sunday, according to the provisions of section 85 of the 
consolidated text of the Public Health Laws. 

All trade-union organisations without exception demand a seven- 
hour day, which has in fact been applied since 1949 in the rice fields in 
the province of Bologna. In this case the provincial collective agreement 
has altered the provisions of section 11 of the national collective agree- 
ment. The Bologna agreement allows mothers a break of one hour 
and a half for nursing their children, which counts as mgs time for 
wage purposes. Task work is not permitted in the province of Bologna. 
The time required for the journey from the farm to the place of work is 
not counted as working time, since in the cascine of the Po Plain the 
distance involved is not great. Under the Bologna agreement, which 
concerns mostly local labour, any transport expenses are borne by the 
employer. 


Wages. 

Weeding and transplanting. According to the provisions of section 14 
of the 1948 national collective agreement, wages for the yon 
day are fixed at different rates for different age groups and for local 
and migrant labour. All workers are entitled to one kilogram of com- 
mercial polished rice for each day’s work in addition to their wages. 
Migrant workers are housed and fed by the employer *, whereas local 
workers are entitled to one meal a day only. Basic cash wages have 
been as shown in the table below. 

The workers’ organisations demand different wages for transplanting, 
but were not able to obtain them during the negotiations for the renewal 
of the national collective agreement. 


‘ a Formerly a sum calculated at about 10 per cent. of the wages was deducted to cover 
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BASIC WAGES FOR WEEDING AND TRANSPLANTING 


west Wages in lire 
1948-1950 1951 1952 
Local : 
from 15 to 65 years of age . 1,000 1,050 1,120 
from 14 to 15 years of age . 880 930 1,000 
Migrant : 
from 15 to 65 years of age . 950 1,000 1,056 
from 14 to 15 years of age . 836 846 916 


Overtime, which may only be performed in case of technical necessity, 
is paid at 30 per cent. above the normal rates ; work on Sundays and 
public holidays is paid at 50 per cent. above normal rates. 

The provincial agreement for Bologna for 1949 considerably improved 
on the conditions laid down in section 14 of the eel collective 
agreement. In Bologna, where local labour largely suffices to meet the 

uirements of the rice campaign, the hourly wage is 129 lire as against 
the 125 lire stipulated in the national agreement ; for transplanting, 
the wage is raised to 142 lire. The supplementary kilogram of rice is 
accorded for each seven-hour working day or fraction of a day exceedi 
= hours ; half a kilogram is granted for work of less than four hours 

uration. 


Reaping, transport, drying and threshing. In the inter-regional 
collective agreement of 1948 covering Milan, Pavia, Vercelli, Novara 
= Alessandria, wages are fixed for an eight-hour working day as 
ollows : 


First Category Work (Reaping and Mixed Operations). 

Men from 17 to 65 years of age: 16 kilograms of polished rice, plus 
140 lire for local workers and 40 lire for migrant workers. 

Women from 17 to 65 years of age: 15 kilograms of polished rice, plus 
140 lire for local workers and 40 lire for migrant workers. 


Young workers of both sexes from 16 to 17 years of age : 14.40 kilo- 
grams of polished rice, plus 125 lire for local workers and 36 lire for migrant 
workers. 


Second Category Work (Transport, Drying and Threshing). 

Men from 17 to 65 years of age: 15 kilograms of polished rice, plus 
140 lire for local workers and 40 lire for migrant workers. 

Young male workers from 16 to 17 years of age: 12 kilograms of 
polished rice, plus 125 lire for local workers and 36 lire for migrant workers. 

Women from 16 to 65 years of age: 12 kilograms of polished rice, plus 
132 lire for local workers and 38 lire for migrant workers. : 


Young female workers from 15 to 16 years of age: 10 kilograms of 
polished rice, plus 115 lire for local workers and 32 lire for migrant workers. 


Workers may choose whether they take payment in cash or in kind. 
The 1952 agreement granted over-all wage increases. For work of 
the first category, basic wages for men between 17 and 65 years of age 
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were increased to 1,740 lire, and for women between 17 and 65 years of 
age to 1,640 lire—an increase of 95 and 90 lire respectively. 

The basic wage is as a rule calculated according to the value of 
16 kilograms of commercial polished rice ; an immediate advance of 
1,600 lire is paid from these wages. This “ advance ” is higher than the 
total 1951 basic wage, which was 1,540 lire. The final rates are calcu- 
lated according to the average price of commercial polished rice on the 
Vercelli market during September and October. If the price exceeds 
100 lire per kilogram the wages are adjusted up afterwards, but if the 
market price falls below this figure no subsequent reduction may be 
made. 

The 1949 collective agreement for the province of Bologna gives 
the workers better terms than the national agreement and preserves 
the — of a cost-of-living adjustment. Remuneration must be 
in cash. 

The wages of workers employed in reaping and threshing are generally 
fixed on a basis of 2 kilograms of commercial polished rice per hour 
with variations for workers on special jobs. The base for mechanics 
and machine-operators, for example, is 2.2 kilograms, to which is 
added the cost-of-living adjustment of 30 lire per hour. Some changes 
have been made in the terms of the 1948 agreement ; wages are now 
calculated on the basis of a six-hour day for workers employed in 
reaping, transport and drying and a seven-hour day for threshing 
operations. One hour’s overtime, at a rate 15 per cent. above the 
normal rate, is permissible in the above cases when necessary. Where 
overtime is required for specific technical reasons connected with pro- 
duction, it may be permitted for one hour a day, at a rate 30 per cent. 
above the normal. Work during public holidays is paid at 50 per cent. 
above the normal hourly rate. 

The basic hourly wage is calculated on the price of a given quantity 
of commercial polished rice. 


Food. 

Migrant workers employed in weeding and transplanting are housed 
and fed, whereas local workers are entitled to one free meal a day 
only. The food provided is on the basis of daily and weekly rations. 
The daily rations are 50 grammes of bread, two servings of rice soup and 
one-quarter litre of milk. The weekly rations are 200 grammes of meat, 
- grammes of cheese, 200 grammes of dried fruits and one-half litre 
of wine. 

The food rations are re po under the terms of the 1951 agree- 
ment : pasta must be served twice a week in place of rice, the quantity 
of cheese is larger and a choice is allowed between cheese and dried fruit. 

The Bologna agreement provides for 250 grammes of bread and 
soup per day, 150 grammes of meat, 100 grammes of dried fruit and 
100 grammes of cheese per week. Claims in respect of food are still 
outstanding. 


Housing. 

Living quarters and dormitories must conform to the local health 
regulations as regards protection against the weather and mosquitoes, 
the volume of air per person, ventilation, the separation of sexes, etc. 
Living quarters are governed by legislative provisions laying down strict 
health rules. Camp beds must be provided, together with mattresses 
stuffed with sufficient quantities of fresh dry straw. 
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Welfare. 


Seasonal migrant women workers must undergo a medical examina- 
tion, and must ee at the time of recruitment a certificate from the 
public health office of their home commune showing their state of health 
and certifying freedom from contagious diseases. Persons suffering from 
contagious diseases and women during their last month of pregnancy or 
the period following confinement are automatically eliminated. e 
certificate is issued free of charge under the provisions of section 11 
of Act No. 337 of 16 June 1907. 

The welfare of workers between the recruitment areas and the 
cascina is the responsibility of the inter-regional welfare committee 
for women workers (Ministerial Decree of 15 May 1950). This work 
is financed by the bodies concerned, including the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare. Welfare achievements include the creation of 
canteens and first-aid posts in transit stations and créches for babies 
and children accompanying their mothers during these seasonal migra- 
tory movements. , provincial and regional welfare committees, 
in agreement with the employers, organise a medical service with 
doctors, nurses and inspectors. 

Every year the national bodies carry out a welfare plan coverin, 
18 provinces of emigration or immigration. In 1951 more than 150, 
women and 30,000 young persons were assisted and 514 créches for 
babies and children were organised, of which 85 were new installations. 

According to section 79 of the consolidated text of the Public Health 
Acts, communes in rice-growing regions must provide medical and 
pharmaceutical facilities in the cascina according to the rules governing 
such care in the case of communal poor relief. Most of the migrant 
women workers registered as bracctants on the labour lists are entitled 
to insurance benefits for sickness, invalidity, tuberculosis, employment 
injury, maternity and old age. In addition to this, each cascina pos- 
sesses a first-aid chest containing products necessary for the protection 
of workers’ health, the hediapeneaite drugs for the prevention of endemic 
diseases and first-aid requirements for industrial accidents. 

The conditions of work of these women, under a blazing sun and in 
muddy or flooded fields, are extremely arduous, and efforts are being 
made to render them more tolerable. Straw hats and dark glasses are 
—7 but the old stockings used to protect the legs have not yet been 
replaced by rubber or waterproof leather boots and gloves, although the 
demand for the free provision of boots on loan to workers is made every 
year during the negotiations for the renewal of the collective agreement. 

Workers in the fields must be provided with drinking water according 
to legal provisions and the instructions issued by the Ministry of the 
Interior in Circular No. 20800/2 of 6 June 1908. 

An inquiry carried out in 1951 showed that the average sickness rate 
during that year’s season was about 5 per cent. The prevailing diseases 
were those of the digestive. tract (1.5 per cent.), rheumatism (1 per cent.), 
skin diseases (0.6 per cent.), and infectious di (0.4 per cent.). 


CONCLUSION 


This review of the conditions of work in the Italian rice fields provides 
a good example of complete regulations in this domain. 

The most important aspects of employer-worker relations are covered 
by legislative measures, including basic regulations governing the protec- 
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tion of women and children, the creation of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion committees, and the organisation of local and regional non-fee- 
charging employment offices, completed by joint committees responsible 
for ey totwelinsend, placement and welfare of migrant labour. Collective 
agreements elaborate the legislative provisions in detail and seek not 
only to ensure increasingly adequate protection for seasonal workers 
but also to provide them with increasingly humane conditions of work. 
The practical working out of these regulations presents problems of a 
jae & and trade-union nature. These problems must be faced and wa 
found of providing a better reward for such difficult and arduous work. 
The parliamentary inquiry carried out in the summer of 1950 into the 
work and living conditions of women workers led to a similar conclusion. 
The main recommendations were that the hours of work should be 
limited and overtime permitted only in exceptional cases ; that fairer 
remuneration should be fixed, taking into account the fact that the season 
is tending to cover a shorter period of time owing to the increase of 
transplanting and the use of hormones and chemical weed-killers ; that 
health measures should be improved so as to meet the requirements of 
women workers by providing means of protection and defence against 
—— to the sun and prolonged immersion, thereby reducing the big 
sickness rate. These recommendations are also the basis of the demands 
made by workers’ organisations, which are strong enough to see that the 
contractual clauses are observed and to impose more favourable condi- 
tions. When the collective agreements come up for renewal each year, 
the trade unions make demands aiming not only at wage improvement, 
the reduction of hours of work, total conformity to the law in the matter 
of placement, more adequate welfare measures, etc., but also, on the 
non-material level, at a greater respect for the human dignity and per- 
sonality of the worker. Their main demands are for the reduction of 
hours of work to seven per day ; an increase in the basic wage for trans- 
planting operations; contributions to the “welfare fund”; more 
effective protection and welfare measures, especially at the place of 
work ; and the improvement of health conditions in the dormitories in 
conformity with legal provisions. 

It is probable that these demands will be progressively met, the more 
so since the farmers’ economic circumstances are appreciably improving 
as the result of the wider use of new methods of cultivation, which 
enable two main crops to be produced from the same land during the 
year and reduce the cost of weeding. It is to be feared, however, that these 
developments may bring about a decrease in the length of employment 
of seasonal labour, which would have serious repercussions on the 
economic circumstances of such workers, since the rice season provides 
their main source of income. This would be all the more serious in view 
of the economic depression and unemployment now rife in the provinces 
of Emilia and Venezia, from which the migrant workers come. A possible 
solution of these distressing problems would be to spread the cost of 
seasonal labour, which was about 15,000 million lire in 1952, over the 
teams of women workers and to arrange for them to set up workers’ 
oe and undertake the work of weeding and transplanting 
themselves. 
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MACMILLAN, Mona. Introducing East Africa. London, Faber and Faber 
Limited, 1952. 312 pp. 2i1s. 


Puitsy, H. St. J.B. Avabian Highlands. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Univeral 
Press, for the Middle East Institute (Washington, D.C.), 1952. 
xvi+771 pp. $8.50. 


RovussEavu, Charles. Droit international public. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1953. 
752 pp. 
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RussELt, Ronald S. (editor). Commonwealth Co-operation, 1952. The Empire 
and Commonwealth Year Book. London, Empire Economic Union, 1952. 
320 pp. 


TweEeEpy, Maureen. Bahrain and the Persian Gulf. Ipswich, East Anglian 
Magazine Ltd., 1952. 79 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COUNCIL ON Propuctivity. Retailing. Report of a 
Productivity Team representing British Retailing which visited the 
United States of America in 1952. London, New York, 1952. xvi+81 pp. 
3s. 6d. 


British Propuctiviry Councit (formerly ANGLO-AMFRICAN COUNCIL 
on Propuctivity). The British Cotton Industry. Report of a Productivity 
Team from the United States of America which visited the United 
Kingdom in 1951. London, Washington, 1952. x+30 pp. 3s. 


—Fruit and Vegetable Storage and Pre-packaging. Report of a visit to the 
U.S.A. in 1951 by a Specialist Team on Fruit and Vegetable Storage 
and Pre-packaging. London, 1953. xii+61 pp. 3s. 


—Plastics Moulding. Report of a Productivity Team representing the 
British Plastics Moulding Industry which visited the United States of 
America in 1952. London, 1953. xii+80 pp. 5s. 6d. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION, Central Secretariat. The Promotion of Industrial 
Development in the Caribbean. Including Report of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Conference held in Puerto Rico, February 11-19, 1952. Trinidad, 
Port-of-Spain, 1952. vii+173 pp. 


DeEuHEM, Roger. L’efficacité sociale du systéme économique. Critériologie de la 
politique économique. Louvain, Institut de Recherches économiques et 
sociales ; published by E. Nauwelaerts, 1952. 184 pp. 

In this study of welfare economics the author has endeavoured “to 
prescribe rules for efficiency which, if observed by economic agents, will 
enable social welfare to be increased’’. Using mathematical formulations 
on an extremely abstract plane he takes the maximum level of social 
efficiency and the principles of commutative justice as the criteria of social 
welfare and successively examines the concept of optimum as applied to 
production, exchange and economic dynamics. ptimum production, 
which is achieved whenever there is equality of marginal substitution 
rates between the factors, is found under numerous conditions. The precision 
with which the optimum condition of production can be determined is 
increased by the twofold nature of the laws governing the concept of 
optimum in exchange relations, which the author expresses as follows : 
equality of marginal substitution rates between all labour and all goods in 
relation to each individual who either supplies the labour or consumes 
the product ; and equality between this rate and the marginal transforma- 
tion rate between these goods and this labour in any undertaking manu- 
facturing the one with the help of the other. By introducing time into this 
pattern it is possible to unite the concepts of an optimum state as applied 
to production and exchange to form a concept of optimum as applied to 
economic dynamics. How can this be achieved ? By employing a series 
of algebraic formulations the author, in his search for an institutional 
framework which will make possible the achievement of such an optimum 
in a free society, concludes that perfect competition is a sufficient condition. 
In practice, however, only varying degrees of competition are to be found 
in different markets by reason of numerous types of imperfections, including 
price-fixing by both “elattopolies” and “elattopsonies”’ and taxation ; 
nevertheless the resulting losses in social output, which also affect employ- 
ment, would appear to be limited. The author concludes that “ with some 
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exceptions, a price mechanism with the basic characteristics of perfect 
competition has proved adequate to harmonise the free economic behaviour 
of men along lines conforming to the criterion of maximum social output”, 
although he recalls that “certain capitalist institutions, particularly 
monopolies, and certain interventions by Governments in the markets, 
hamper both efficient distribution and the full employment of resources ”’. 


DrEBoLD, William, Jr. Trade and Payments in Western Europe. A Study 
in Economic Co-operation, 1947-51. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1952. xvii+488 pp. $5. 

This widely documented study contains a survey of what has and what 
has not been achieved in the field of post-war economic co-operation in 
Western Europe under the European Recovery Programme, and an account 
of the obstacles encountered. In Part I payment arrangements are described 
and analysed ; Part II deals with efforts to remove trade barriers ; a number 
of problems concerning customs unions are taken up in Part III ; and the 
final part treats issues bearing on economic co-operation in the near future, 
more particularly rearmament. 

The author, while recognising that some progress has been made, points 
out that the road to European economic “integration” is very long; 
despite the Payments Union, countries still have difficulties in their balances 
of ents and may resort to restriction of imports. Many quotas remain, 
an pang trade barriers of other kinds have been removed. oreover, not 
every move towards more intensive inter-European trade is advantageous. 
As Viner has pointed out, for example, customs unions may be trade- 
diverting rather than trade-creating and may therefore cause a less efficient 
allocation of resources. 


Dover, Victor. The Shipping Industry: Its Constitution and Practice. 
London, Macdonald & Evans, Ltd., 1952. xi + 347 pp. 30s. 


EscoLa DE SocioLoGcia E Porftica DE SAo PauLo. Alguns Aspetos do 
Problema da Productividade. Estudos de Economia Teorica e Aplicada, 
No. 1. Sado Paulo, 1952. 72 pp. 


Games, John S. Man, Money and Goods. New York, Columbia University 

Press, 1952. xii + 339 pp. 

The main theme of this attractively written book is the conflict between 
standard economic theory and the so-called dissident theories, of which 
those of Marx, Veblen and Mitchell are most emphasised. Against this 
background the author discusses several current economic problems and 
economic institutions: business cycles, money, banking, taxation and 
foreign trade. 

Perhaps the most controversial part of the book is a chapter called 
“Boom and Bust”, in which the author makes a comparison between 
Keynes and Mitchell. Keynes, in spite of all his attacks on economic ortho- 
doxy, oo in the author’s view, standard economics with a “ new 
look”. Mitchell, on the other hand, is praised as a pioneer in dissident 
economics. 


HacueE, D. C. and Newman, P. K. Costs in Alternative Location : The 
Clothing Industry. National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
Occasional Papers, No. XV. Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
vii + 73 pp. 12s. 6d. 

For some years the British Government has been ang ey to induce 
private firms to locate their plants in development areas. The question to 
which the authors address themselves in this study is whether certain 
London clothing firms would have found it more, or less, costly to produce 
in London (by establishing new branches there) the output which they 
have in fact obtained from their branches in development areas. 

A detailed analysis of cost data was made of four firms which had 
established branches in South Wales. It was found that for three of these 
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firms costs were higher in the branch in the development area, but the 
difference, which was due mainly to training cost and low productivity 
of “raw” labour, was fairly small and only temporary. The authors have 
made a valuable contribution to the methodology of investigating the 
problem of the relation of costs to location. 


The Indian Sugar Industry (1951-52 Annual). Bombay, M. P. Gandhi 
& Co., 1952. cxiv + 304 pp. 6 rupees. 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL FOR THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY (TRANSVAAL). Diary 
and Handbook for the Clothing Industry (Transvaal), 1953. Johannesburg, 
1953. 176 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Morcan, Theodore. Income and Employment. 2nd edition. New York, 

Prentice-Hall Inc., 1952. xv+389 pp. $6. 

The stated purpose of this compact and readable textbook, which the 
author describes as an essay in macro-economics, is to present “ plainly, 
but with all important qualifications, the problems and policy alternatives 
faced by the United States economy in maintaining productive and high 
employment ”. 

In spite of efforts to make “all important qualifications ’’, it is inevit- 
able in a book dealing with so many aspects of economics that the answers 
to some problems are tantalisingly short. Thus, the author belittles the 
argument that in a full-employment economy an increase in overtime 
work might be a means of avoiding inflation: “ Any increase in overtime 
possible in the economy would mean that increased incomes (and spending) 
would parallel increased output.” A temporary increase in overtime work 
and production might, however, be achieved without additional outlay for 
investments. In these circumstances there might be an increase in savings 
by corporations and also an increase in State revenue irom corporate and 
— income taxes without a corresponding increase in State expenditure. 

this would tend to avoid inflation. 


NATIONAL BANK OF Ecypt. Some Aspects of Capital Accumulation in 
Underdeveloped Countries. By Raguar Nurkse. Fiftieth Anniversary 
Commemoration Lectures. Cairo, 1952. 65 pp. 

These lectures, in which a theoretical analysis is made of the problems 
of capital accumulation in underdeveloped countries, centre around three 
propositions : (1) the rate at which one industry grows is conditioned by 
the rate at which other industries grow—the lack of investment incentives 
in these countries can be overcome only by means of a dynamic expansion 
of the market through a simultaneous wave of investment projects in diffe- 
rent industries ; (2) where there is disguised unemployment, capital forma- 
tion can be accelerated by making use of the country’s own manpower 
resources without cutting down consumption ; (3) it is not the absolute but 
the relative level of real income that determines the propensity to save. 
When people come into contact with superior goods or superior patterns of 
consumption, their desires are increased and their propensity to consume 
is shifted upwards. The author demonstrates the importance of these 
propositions for the study of the foreign investment and trade problems of 
underdeveloped countries. The far-reaching implications of these propo- 
sitions for economic development policies clearly deserve further exploration. 


PARTIJ VAN DE ARBEID, Plancommissie. De Weg naar Vrijheid. Een socia- 
listisch perspectief. Amsterdam, 1951. 416 pp. 

“The Road to Freedom” is a report by the Planning Committee of 
the Netherlands Socialist (Labour) Party on the social and economic 
objectives on which the Party should concentrate in the coming years— 
stability and a reasonable distribution of income at an a evel of 
living, the limitation of power to the minimum necessary for the appropriate 
performance of assigned tasks and the imposition of responsibility according 
to power, equal chances for all with respect to the development of person- 
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ality, the construction of a socially rooted cultural life and the organisation 
of an orderly international community. 

Part I analyses the basic elements of the present social structure—the 
distribution of wealth, income and economic power; the organisation of 
production ; and the social position of labour. The analysis includes, for 
each of these subjects, an interpretation of developments during the capi- 
talistic era, the merits and drawbacks of the present situation and the 
direction in which the authors think future development ought to be steered. 
Part II discusses the nece conditions for a high and expanding 
level of production—(i) full employment, with an efficient allocation of the 
labour force ; (ii) a balanced expansion of capital investment in industry ; 
and (iii) a high level of international trade. Other subjects discussed are 
economic policy in respect of employment, emigration and productivity, 
and saving and investment, both from a general point of view and with 
regard to a number of particularly important industries. Part III gives an 
outline for a programme of social and cultural development and discusses the 
Government’s responsibilities in respect of the national culture in general, 
education, scientific research, the fine arts, leisure, films and the press, 
health and social security. The final part deals with international problems. 


REnou, Marie-Simone. L’économie de l’Inde. Collection “Que sais-je ? ”. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 118 pp. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES. Report from the Select 
Committee on Nationalised Industries, together with the Proceedings of 
the Committee, Minutes of Evidence Pos Appendices. London, iM. 
Stationery Office, 1952. xxvi + 140 pp. 6s. 6d. 


Stein, Gunther. The World the Dollar Built. London, Dennis Dobson 
Limited, 1952. 288 pp. 12s. 6d. 


UNITED STATES LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, European Affairs Division, Refer- 
ence Department. Survey of the Social Sciences in Western Germany : 
A Report on Recent Development. By Max HORKHEIMER. Washington, 
1952. ix + 225 pp. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL ARCHIVES, National Archives and Records 
Service, General Services Administration. Preliminary Inventories, 
No. 44: Records of the National Recovery Administration. Compiled by 
Homer L. CaLkin, Meyer H. FIsHBEIN and Leo Pascat. Washington, 
1952. viii + 226 pp. 


Statistics. 


DEUTSCHE STATISTISCHE GESELLSCHAFT. Bibliographie der amtlichen west- 
deutschen Statistik, 1945-1951. Einzelschriften der Deutschen Stati- 
stischen Gesellschaft, No. 3. Munich, 1952. 91 pp. 3.50 marks. 


Tippett, L. H. C, Technological Applications of Statistics. London, Wil- 
liams & Norgate, Ltd.; New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1952. 
ix + 189 pp. 18s. 


Wo tp, Herman, and Jur&EN, Lars. Demand Analysis : A Study of Econo- 


metrics. Stockholm, Se oy & Wiksell; New York, John Wiley & 


Sons, Inc., 1952. xvi + 358 pp. 38 kronor; $7. 

The author discusses the various problems dealt with in demand analysis, 
the field in which the first applications of econometrics were made, basin, 
examples of practical 5 nem on thoroughly and clearly explain 
theoretical foundations. Part I gives a broad survey of topics and =~ 
A chapter is devoted to least-squares regression, including a survey of the 
recent discussions on the problems of identification of simultaneous relation- 
ships. In Part II, the main theme of which is Pareto’s theory of preference 
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fields, ial attention is paid to the inter-relations between demand elasti- 
cities. Part III gives a survey of the theory of stationary processes as a 
background to the treatment of market statistics. Part IV treats of regres- 
sion analysis and discusses a number of special questions that arise in 
demand analysis, such as analysis of family budget data and analysis of 
market statistics. Part V, in which L. Juréen collaborated, reports practical 
findings, mostly based on Swedish data. 

The book discusses all methods of econometric techniques and may 
therefore be regarded as a textbook on econometrics with applications 
to demand analysis. Following the works of Tinbergen and Tintner on 
econometrics, this is the third recently published modern work on this 
riethod of social research. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. Report of Proceedings of the Seventy- 
First Convention, held at New York, N.Y., September 15-23, 1952. New 
York, 1952. xlii + 606 pp. 


BarBasH, Jack. Unions and Telephones. The Story of the Communications 
Workers of America. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. viii + 246 pp. 
$2.50. 


INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION CONGRESS (RASHTRIYA Mazpoor Con- 
GRESS). Annual Report (October 1951 to October 1952). Fifth Annual 
Session, held at Modinagar (Uttar Pradesh) on 27 December 1952. 
New Delhi, 1952. 183 + xxii pp. 


TRADE UNIONS INTERNATIONAL OF SEAMEN, INLAND WATERWAYS WORK- 
ERS, FISHERMEN AND PoRT WorKERS. Siatutory Trade Conference : 
General Report of Activity, 1949-1952. Vienna, 1953. 45 pp. 


TRADE AND LABOR CONGRESS OF CANADA. Report of the Proceedings of the 
67th Annual Convention, held at the City of Winnipeg, Man., August 18-23, 
1952. Winnipeg, 1952. 427 pp. 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA. International Executive Board 
Report, 1952. Eighth Biennial Convention. Philadelphia, 1952. 87 pp. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. Proceedings of the Forty-first Con- 
secutive Constitutional Convention, held in Cincixnati, Ohio, October 7-15, 
1952. Vols. I and II. Washington, 1952. 537 and 317 pp. 


Labour Law. 


AcuInaAGA TELLER{A, Antonio de. Doctrina y legislacién social. Vol. II: 

Derecho del Trabajo. Madrid, 1952. 585 pp. 140 pesetas. 

Contains an analysis of Spanish legislation concerning various labour 
law subjects—contracts of employment and apprenticeship, home work, the 
employment of women and young persons, the employment of seamen, 
employment in military establishments and undertakings administered by 
the State, the employment of foreigners, wages, job classification, hours of 
work, rest periods, holidays with pay, leave with or without pay, industrial 
safety and health, disciplinary sanctions, works committees and the sus- 
pension and extension of contracts of employment. There are also chapters 
on the administration of labour law in Spain and on jurisdiction. The 
author gives the general historical background of the present social legis- 
lation and attempts a general theory of this branch of the law. 

He regards labour law as a section of a wider body of law which he calls 
social law and which he regards as the means of ensuring social justice. The 
principal Py noe of this social law is to secure social ce by its repercus- 
sions on the economic and political life of the State. Thus he discusses the 
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right to work as well as the social duty of providing work. In accordance 

with his general theme the author bases this right to work on natural law, 

and this general conception of natural law leads him to a study, from the 

ethical and moral points of view, of the “ dignity of labour ”’ in its various 

aspects—ideological, moral, occupational, economic, physiological, etc. 

= The author also treats of the international and national sources of labour 


BarRwELtL, N., and Kar, S.S. The Law Relating to Service in India. Vol.1: 
The Law of Master and Servant. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Orient 
Longmans Ltd., 1952. Ixxx+438 pp. 30 rupees. 


Management. 


AsrRuzz1, Adam. Work Measurement: New Principles and Procedures. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1952. xvili+290 pp. $6. 


ASSOCIATION INTERPROFESSIONNELLE POUR L’ETUDE ET LA SIMPLIFICATION 
pu TravaiL. L’Etude du Travail : I. Buts et Moyens ; 11. Simplification 
des Méthodes ; III. L’Etude des Mouvements ; IV. L’Etude des Temps; 
V. Deux exemples cavactéristiques; V1. Ses Moyens ; Son Organisation ; 
VII. La Préparation (Sa mise en wuvre). Paris, Bureau des Temps 
Elémentaires, 1952. 39, 60, 56, 52, 65, 64, 63 pp. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. Wie volgt ons op ? Rapport 
betreffende de “Management Development” in het Amerikaanse beditifs- 
leven. The Hague, 1952. 96 pp. 2.25 guilders. 

This report, prepared by a study group of the Netherlands Productivity 
Centre, analyses the observations of the Netherlands Technical Assistance 
Mission which visited the United States to study management development 
methods in various undertakings in that country. The report analyses the 
circumstances making it necessary in the United States to introduce manage- 
ment development programmes. Three kinds of training are given to 
management personnel and individual employees selected as potential 
managers: (a) training in and by the company; (0b) training with the 
assistance of consulting firms; and (c) special university courses. The 
methods used and results obtained are examined and their applicability to 
the needs of Netherlands industry is then considered. A substantial appendix 
contains a number of reproductions of documentation gathered in the 
United States, such as organisation charts, analyses of salaried and hourly 
employee distribution by position level within a company, management 
position specifications, individual appraisal and performance evaluation 
sheets, a progress review form for executive, administrative and professional 
personnel, a promotion policy analysis chart for a sample plant, a sample 
“guided experience plan”’, a programme of executive development in a 
sample firm and a programme of courses in business and engineering admi- 
nistration at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. There is also a 
bibliography and a five-page summary of the report in English. 

GIvEN, William B. Reaching out in Management. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. ix+175 pp. $2.50. 


Lupwic, Mario. Individuum und Gemeinschajt in der amerikanischen 
Industrie. Eine kritische Untersuchung. Zurich, Verlag Mensch und 
Arbeit, 1952. 46 pp. 


McLarney, William J. Management omg | : Cases and Principles. Chi- 
cago, Homewood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1952. xvi+358 pp. 


RonkKEN, Harriet O., and LAWRENCE, Paul R. Administering Changes : A 
Case Study of Human Relations in a Factory. Boston, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
1952. xxviii+324 pp. $3.50. 
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SauNDERS, N. F. T. Factory Organization and Management. 3rd edition. 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1952. xii 4-195 pp. 16s. 


SHarP, E.B. The Modern Approach to Labour Management. Lectures given 
in Calcutta under the auspices of the University of Calcutta, in 1951. 
Calcutta, Indian Institute of Personnel Management, 1952. 46 pp- 
2 rupees. 
YaLe University, Labor and Management Center. Am Introduction to 
Field Theory and Interaction Theory. By Chris ArGyris. Revised 
edition. New Haven, 1952. v+71 pp. 


—Personality Fundamentals for Administrators. An Introduction for the 
Layman. By Chris Arcyris. New Haven, 1952. viii+93 pp. 


Manpower ; Migration. 


Cuouragu!, André. Marche vers l’Occident : Les Juifs d’Afrique du Nord. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 398 pp. 1,200 francs. 
The author, permanent delegate for North Africa of the Alliance Israélite 

Universelle, gives in this book a study of the origin, evolution and present 

position of the Jewish population in North Africa ; he estimates that there 

are nearly 830,000 in the Arab countries as a whole, including 500,000 in 

Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia. 


H66xk, Erik. utveckling och arbetskvaftsférsérjning. Utveck- 
lingslinjer i Svensk Ekonomi. With an English Summary. Stockholm, 
1952. xv+193 pp. 

The Swedish Industry Economic Research Institute presents in this 
book the results of a study of — trends and the supply of labour. 
The purpose of the study is to show the probable future manpower resources 
and the changes in the distribution of manpower between different branches 
of the economy that are likely to occur during the 1950s. The study should 
be of interest not only to those seeking factual information but also to those 
— generally interested in methodological questions in this important 

A six-page summary in English outlines the methods used and the more 
7 rtant results obtained in the study. A list of tables and diagrams, also 

nglish, is annexed, containing translations of all the headings used for 
the statistical data. 


MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA Sicwnnt SociaLeE. Les Services de Main- 
d’uvre. Paris, Direction de la Main-d’CEuvre, 1952. 79 pp. 

This booklet, which is intended for a wide public, contains a detailed 
description of the objects, organisation and working of the various admi- 
nistrative and technical employment services which are responsible in France 
for carrying out a rational and co-ordinated man ——— and employment 
market policy at the national, departmental and local level. It contains 
sections dealing with the establishment of a manpower policy, the objectives 
of the manpower services, the present organisation of the manpower services, 
the collection and diffusion of information (statistics, reports, inquiries, 
committees and distribution of documentation), the various stages in the 
placement of workers, the importance of the special services (agriculture, 
trade and industry, intellectual workers, supervisory staff and technicians, 
artists, young workers, North African workers, handicapped persons), 
vocational training for adults, foreign workers, aid ‘for unemployed workers, 
medical services and psychotechnical selection. 


Conditions of Work. 


Bonwick, George J. Seamanship Handbook. London, George Philip and 
Son, Ltd., 1952. 273 pp. 10s. 6d. 
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A new handbook designed as a textbook for candidates desiring to obtain 
the new able seamen’s certificates—the possession of which is ap oe 
in the United Kingdom since the ratification of Convention No. 
also as a general work of reference and stimulus to further study for those 
aspiring to promotion as certificated officers. For the former, detailed infor- 
mation is provided on the various oy of nautical knowledge, practical 
seamanship and boat work required for passing the examination, while for 
the latter special chapters are included a cs rules for preventing collisions 
at sea and on signalling procedure. The final chapter contains some useful 
comments on the subject of ship cleanliness an — hygiene, and a 
brief glossary of nautical terms is given at the end. ithin a short compass 
this handbook combines the essential elements of knowledge encouraging 
efficiency and intelligent interest in day-to-day duties on board ship while 
at the same time providing a ladder to further advancement in the seafaring 
profession ; it is well and concisely arranged, up to date, and provided with 
numerous sketches and illustrations. 


WALKER, Charles R., and Guest, Robert H. The Man on the Assembly 
Line. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1952. 
180 pp. $3.25. 

Gives the results of a study of the reactions of workers to their jobs on 
an automobile assembly line ; 180 workers were interviewed in their homes 
and questioned concerning facts, attitudes and opinions about their jobs, 
their relations with fellow workers and supervisors, working conditions, pay 
and promotion, and relations with the union. The results bear on the ques- 
tion of the influence of repetitive work on the satisfaction that workers 
derive from their jobs. The authors view their work as a pilot study = 

ing the way for more extensive investigation of the subject of assembly- 

e work and occupational adjustment. 


Social Security. 


BritisH TREASURY. Digest of Pension Law and Regulations of the Civil 
Service. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. vi+382 pp. 15s. 
A collection of the various Acts of Parliament and of rules, regulations 
and orders in force on 31 March 1952 respecting the superannuation of civil 
servants in the United Kingdom. 


Hari, Harold R. Some Observations on Executive Retirement. Uarvard 
University, Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, 1953. xiv+298 pp. $3.75. 


Laporte, André. L’assistance blique et privée en France: A jour au 
ler janvier 1952. Extrait du Juris-classeur Administratif. Paris, Librai- 
ries techniques, 1952. 79 pp. 


LEGIEST, J . La législation sur les pensions des ouvriers mineurs et 
Conventions : Franco-Belge, Italo-Belge, Belgo-Néerlan- 
daise, Belgo-Luxembourgeoise, Multilatérales des Pays signataires du 
Traité de Bruxelles. Charleroi-Nord, Editions “Clartés ouvriéres ”, 


1952. 198 pp. 120 francs. 


MINISTERIO DEL TRABAJO. El seguro social espafiol. Madrid, Instituto 

Nacional de Previsién, 1952. 65 pp. 

A booklet setting out the chief characteristics of compulsory and volun- 
tary social insurance at present administered by the Institute : compulsory 
insurance against employment injury, old age and sickness, the family 
pr me scheme, and voluntary insurance for retirement, marriage and 

ucation. 
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Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Health Needs of the Gold Coast, 
No. V of 1952. Accra, Government Printing Department, 1952. 64 pp. 
5s. 6d. 

The report, after describing the existing arrangements for medical and 
health services, makes a number of recommendations for planning and 
improving the medical service and for the training and recruitment of 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and other medical auxiliaries. The last chapters 
are devoted to the public water-supply service, voluntary agencies and 
mining companies, hospital charges and private practice, nutrition, epi- 
demics, etc. 


Agriculture. 


CAMBIAIRE, André de. L’autoconsommation agricole en France. Préface de 
Jules Mituav. Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, No. 37. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1952. viii+295 pp. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. De Lucernebouw in Amerika. 
Rapport Studiegroep Landbouw. The Hague, 1952. 86 pp. 


Exstrom, George F., and McCLELLAnD, John B. Adult Education in Voca- 
tional Agriculture. Danville, Illinois, The Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, 1952. vii+490 pp. 


Hatt, Paul K. (editor). World Population and Future Resources. The Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Centennial Academic Conference of Northwestern 
University. New York, American Book Company, 1952. xviii+262 pp. 


The Conference, some of the papers of which have been reproduced in 
this volume, had as its theme the relationship between population, resources 
and technology. The list of contributors, drawn from the physical, chemical, 
biological and social sciences, is impressive, and each states briefly the 

ints of view of his field respecting the future of world population. The 
Soak is divided into four parts dealing with the population factor, food 
resources, material resources of industry and energy resources. 


MancGuM, Charles S. The Legal Status of the Tenant Farmer in the Southeast. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, 1952. viii+478 pp. 


This book makes a valuable addition to the studies that have already 
been published on the legal aspects of farm tenancy in various parts of the 
United States. Tenancy law and its interpretation is particularly complex 
in the south-eastern States, the former centre of slave-operated cotton and 
tobacco plantations. It is here that the cropper system was developed in 
an attempt to find a suitable substitute for slave labour. It is also among 
tenants and croppers in this region that is found a large proportion of the 
“ disadvantaged ”’ classes in agriculture. 

While to-day there is a tendency to remove the legal distinction between 
the cropper and the share tenant in some States, difficulties still arise in 
determining the precise legal status of many contracts, mostly oral, concluded 
between the landlord and the man who cultivates the land on a share basis. 
This subject is dealt with at length in Mr. Mangum’s study, which also 
covers the many aspects of ordinary tenancy. A final chapter suggests 
several reforms in state laws to improve the lot of tenants and to bring 
existing legislation up to date. The book is carefully documented and 
contains an index. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Crop Production Practices: Labor, Power and Maiterials, 
by Operation. Section 2: Corn Belt and Lake States. Washington, 1952. 
234 pp. 
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Co-operation. 


FEIERABEND, Ladislav. Agricultural Co-operatives in Czechoslovakia, New 
York, Mid-European Studies Center of the National Committee for a 
Free Europe, Inc., 1952. 125 pp. $1. 

A factual and well-presented study of the history and development of 
agricultural co-operation in Czechoslovakia. Special sections are devoted 
to a review of various types of society (credit, warehouse, processing, elec- 
tricity, producer, etc.) during succeeding periods of the country’s history. 
Useful statistical data are provided, and a clear picture of the structure of 
agricultural co-operatives is given in the charts. 


GipE, Carlo. Jil cooperativismo. Preceduto da uno studio di André 
HIRSCHFELD. A cura della Direzione Generale della Cooperazione presso 
il Ministero del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale. llana di Studi 
Cooperativi No. 15. Rome, Edizioni de “La Revista della Coopera- 
zione ”, 1952. 417 pp. 1,300 lire. 
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Sociology of Communism 
JULES MONNEROT 


An exhaustive analysis of Communism, this book examines the condi- 
tions which make for Communism and the part played by the Communist 
Party both as a Nationalist Party Government and as a world force en- 
deavouring to extend the influence of its creed. It attempts an explanation 
of the reasons why a man is apt to become a Communist and of the roots 
of Communism as a secular religion. 30s. net 


The Dilemma of Our Times 


HAROLD J. LASKI 


Laski’s last and unfinished work, Dilemma of our Times, analyses the 
political scene after the last war and its economic, social and moral reper- 
cussions. It deals specifically with the problem of America versus Russia, 
the ensuing cold war, its roots and possible developments. “ It is a splendid 
voice of sanity amid so much madness. It must make all socialists mourn 
all the more deeply Laski’s untimely death.” MicHaEL Foor in the Daily 
Herald. 18s. net 


Utility and All That 


and other essays 


D. H. ROBERTSON 


“ Professor Dennis Robertson is a graceful and elegant writer on severely 
economic topics . . . Each sentence has movement, each page shimmers 
with a quiet brilliance . . . The essay on Utility and All That is masterly.” 
—The Times. “ Economists and libraries will acquire this book as a matter 
of course and generations of students will be indebted to the author for 
rescuing his essays from the pages of more or less obscure learned journals.” 
—The Statist. 18s. net 


Industry in Towns 


GORDON LOGIE 


“An important book dealing with a branch of town-planning science 
which has not yet produced much exact data available for planners—the 
proper provision for industry in a development plan . . . His view is 
convincingly presented in this handsomely produced, well-written and well- 
illustrated volume.”—Surveyor Illustrated. 60s. net 
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History of the French First Army 


Marshal DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY 


Translated by Malcolm Barnes—Foreword by General Eisenhower 

“ This history is a very soldierly piece of work—not the sort to read 
- ourself to a with, but a ‘must’ for every student of the science of war. 
t is very detailed, not glamorised, but relieved by human touches, and it 
could easily become a text-book for French Staff Officers. ”_ Arthur 
Bales in The Weekly Overseas Mail. “In his treatment of controversies, 
some of them bitter enough, this hot-tempered man makes certain other 
war books look cheap, so admirable is his restraint and dignity.”—The 
Times. Illustrated. 42s. net 


Jeremy Bentham’s Economic Writings 


Volume II 


W. STARK 
This second volume in the critical edition of Bentham’s writings based 
on his printed works and unprinted manuscripts, contains all the writings 
that are grouped around Bentham’s boldest idea—the proposal for a “circu- 
lating annuity ”. 40s. net 


Reflections on the Revolution of 


Our Time 


HAROLD J. LASKI 


“ A book that should help to clear men’s minds... the virtues of the 
book—among them its readableness—are pre-eminent. . a great book.. 
certainly it is the kind of book which must be absorbed by those who in 
the ‘ new world ’ hold places of influence in the education of the next gener- 
ation.”—British Weekly. 5th imp. 21s. net 


Swiss Neutrality 


EDGAR BONJOUR 


Translated by M. D. Hottinger 


“ A lucid historical survey of the absolute neutrality of Switzerland as 

a political principle.”—International Affairs. “ Should go a long way to 
dispel the misconceptions which exist as to the real meaning of Switzerland’s 
neutrality... a word of praise is due to the translator. Her rendering is 
flawless, the style scholarly and lucid. Brilliantly written, never laboured, 
her translation has all the Sickness of an original version.” —Swiss Observer. 
2nd edition 3rd imp. 9s. 6d. net 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP 


can be briefly defined as the ideal of the “ happy shop”, the place of work 
where there is a well-established and thoroug appreciated atmosphere 
of mutual trust and goodwill. The human values are self-evident, and 
there are many who will also see an industrial value in it. For the creation 
of these conditions leadership of the right kind is essential. Such leadership 
in industry has frequently found a basis on which to set to work in the — 
ciples of profit-sharing or employee-shareholding. To supply, without 
obligation, a practical and commonsense introduction to the many details and 
problems of technique which arise is the function of the 


INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION 
(Telephone : London, Abbey 3342) 36 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a membership of over 
five thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic phases of social and political ques- 
tions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association as such 
takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 
The publications of the Association consist of a quarterly: 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional monographs on special 
subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 
There are six classes of active membership : annual, $6 ; family (second member without Review), $1 ; 
junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3 ; subscribing, $10 ; contributing, $25 ; life, $100. 
Send for information booklet and address inquiries concerning membership and subscriptions to: 
James Washington Bett, Secretary-Treasurer 
AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION, NORTHWESTERN University, Evanston, ILLInors 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
Volume VI, No. 3, August 1952 


American National Interests and the Respon- 


sibilities of United Nations Membership .. Leland M. Goopricu 
The Schuman Plan—A Preliminary Prediction . William N. PARKER 
Co-operative Radio Agreements ........ Arno G. HuTH 


Summaries of the activities of the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies, and other important international 
organizations, and a selected bibliography of books, articles, and documents relating to the field, are 

contained in this issue. ; 

$1.25 a copy $3.50 a year 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


A quarterly review which acquaints social 
e scientists in various countries with work con- 
ducted by organisations and individuals con- 


cerned with an objective approach to human 
NTERNATION relations 


SOCIAL 
SCIENCE Published by the pi Educational, 


Scientific and Cultural Organization, Paris 
Subscription : $3.50; 21s. 
Single copies: $1.00; 6s. 
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INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Issued monthly by the Government of India, Ministry of Labour, 
Labour Bureau, Simla 

Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, ¢.g., labour legislation, summaries of import- 
ant awards and decisions of various High Courts, labour news from States, labour welfare, living conditions, 
summaries of reports and inquiries ; also special articles on important topics connected with Indian labour 
and statistics of industrial disputes, absenteeism, employment service, wages and earnings, cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices, trade unions, etc. 

Rates of subscription : 21 rupees per annum ; 1 rupee 12 annas per copy 

Available from MANAGER OF PuBLiIcaTions, Lines, INDIA 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL 
OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Annual subscription: Rs. 12 


The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, published twice a year, 
is the organ of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics. The first issue 
contains proceedings and papers on different subjects presented at the 
annual conferences of the aoety. The second one is devoted to general 
articles of research value. Besides the Journal, the Society publishes 
Research Studies, a list of which can be obtained from— 


THE INDIAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
46-48, Esplanade Mansions, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, BOMBAY 


PAKISTAN ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
An indispensable source of important information on matters economic and financial 


Published under the technical advice and guidance of 


S. M. Akutar, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 
Head of the Economics Department, 
Punjab University, Lahore 


Price per copy: Rs. 2. 9, Jan Mohammad Road, Anarkali, 
Annual subscription, including postage: Rs. 12. P.O. Box 251, Lahore. 


The South African Journal of Economics 
Editors : C. S. Richards (Managing Editor) — W. J. Busschau — H. M. Robertson 
Contents of Vol. 20, No. 4, December 1952 


Demand and Primary Product Prices, 1924-1930 .......4.+4+6-s W. C. Rupxin 
Banking Adaptation in the Gold Coast : A Critique of the Recent Report by 


Reviews : Union Official Publications ; Recent Periodicals and New Books. 
Single copies 7s. 6d., obtainable from the Central News Agency, Ltd., and all leading booksellers. 
Overseas Agents for subscriptions (£1 5s. per annum) and single copies: Staples Press, Ltd., Mandeville 
Place, London W.1. 


Subscriptions and inquiries regarding advertisement tariffs to the Secretary, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 
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National Employment Services: 


qi 


_ Great Britain 


The second of a series of handbooks on national employment services, prepared 
by the Ministry of Labour and National Service of Great Britain in accordance 
with a plan drawn up by the International Labour Office. 

This series is designed to make available in comparable form a survey of employ- 
ment service policy, practice and techniques in various countries, and so to serve 
as a guide for development and improvement in this field and to assist in solving 
particular problems of organisation or operation. The first handbook, published 
in 1950, dealt with Canada. 


CuaprTer I 


CHapter III 


IV 


CONTENTS 

Introduction. 

General Survey — Present Status of the Employment Service in the National Economy 
—Statutory Basis and Sesential Duty of the Employment Service. 
General Administrative Organisation. 
of Headquarters— mation af the of of 
Administration—Standardi of Premises and of 
the Service. 
Functions, Programme and Procedures. 


Outline of General Functions and Programme of Work—Statement of Policies— 
anisation of Placement Work— Employment Information— Empl | 

Made of Employment Service Facilities. 
Organisation and Operation of Advisory Committees. 

National Advisory Commi Regional Com - Advisory 
Committees for Special Categories of Waten 
Recruitment and Training of Employment Service Staff. 

Methods of Recruitment —Staff Training Programme. 

Private Employment Agencies. 

Ss R ion of Priv; Agencies — Co ion with the 

egulation ate Employment Ag P 


Research Activities. 
Research Work in the Employment Service. 


Ministry of Labour and National Service Staff in the Administrative 
Class and Special Department Class : Grades and Salary Scales. 


The P.T.D. System. 


Syllabus for Introductory Course for Vacancy Supervisors. 
Basic Training of Disablement Resettlement Officers. 


Syllabus of Residential Course for Managers. 


Price : $1; 6s. 
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